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CHAPTER  XII 

THE   RISE   OF   NEW  NATIONS 

In  a.d.  1808,  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  true  Lib- 
erator of  Spanish  America,  moved  his  armies  into  Spain, 
the  dominions  of  the  Spanish  Crown  stretched  south 
eight  thousand  miles  from  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  The  population  that  was  scattered 
thinly  over  that  vast  region  was  mostly  native  Indian, 
but  there  may  possibly  have  been  a  million  of  pure 
Spanish  stock  and  many  times  that  number  of  mixed 
Spanish  and  Indian  blood.  All  except  the  Indians 
spoke  Spanish;  all  except  the  wild  heathen  tribes 
were  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  white  men  were  ortho- 
dox Catholics,  with  imiversal  and  genuine  horror  of 
heresy.  All  who  were  of  pure  European  or  of  mixed 
blood  followed  customs  and  held  ideas  generally  similar; 
all  had  been  ruled  by  governors  sent  from  Spain  under 
laws  and  an  administrative  system  drawn  up  and  carried 
out  on  similar  Hues.  In  every  region  the  Roman 
Church  was  powerful  and  monasteries  abounded.  There 
were  no  sharp  local  distinctions  among  this  Spanish  and 
Indo-Spanish  population.  Intercolonial  trade  was  in- 
deed forbidden,  and  permission  to  travel  from  one 
colony  to  another  had  to  be  obtained.  But  as  all  were 
subjects  of  one  king  and  members  of  one  Church,  there 
was  no  political  separation  beyond  that  which  was  in- 
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volved  in  the  existence  of  various  local  jurisdictions. 
A  native  of  Mexico  was  not  a  stranger  on  the  banks 
of  the  Orinoco  or  the  Parana  any  more  than  the  Bos- 
tonian  Benjamin  FrankUn  had  been  a  stranger  when  he 
came  to  settle  in  Philadelphia.  They  could  hardly  be 
said  to  form  one  nation,  for  they  had  no  national 
organization,  but  they  all  alike  belonged  to  the  same 
Hispano-American  nationality. 

In  A.D.  1908  there  were  in  the  same  area,  but  now  be- 
tween the  Rio  Grande  Del  Norte  and  Cape  Horn  (the 
territories  now  known  as  California,  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico  having  by  this  time  become  annexed  to  the 
United  States)  sixteen  independent  republics,^  all  of  which 
had  freed  themselves  from  the  Spanish  Crown  between 
1810,  when  the  first  risings  took  place  in  Mexico 
and  Argentina,  and  1826,  when  the  flag  of  Spain  was 
finally  lowered  on  the  fortress  of  Callao,  the  last  strong- 
hold on  the  American  mainland  of  the  successor  of 
Charles  the  Fifth.  That  which  had  been  one  widely 
scattered  and  loosely  connected  people  had  become 
divided  into  many  distinct  communities,  each  with  its 
own  government,  its  separate  historical  traditions,  its 
local  prides  and  local  antagonisms,  its  more  or  less 
definite  and  sharp-cut  national  consciousness.  From 
the  amorphous  mass  of  protoplasm,  so  to  speak,  of 
1808,  each  part  of  which  was  generally  similar  to  every 

1  Brazil  would  make  a  seventeenth,  but  it  was  in  1808  a  posses- 
sion of  Portugal.  The  three  island  republics,  Cuba,  Hayti,  and  Santo 
Domingo,  bring  up  the  total  number  of  independent  Latin- American 
states  to  twenty. 
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other  part,  there  had  emerged  sixteen  separate  organ- 
isms, some  markedly  different  and  no  two  alike,  al- 
though those  distinctive  features  which  make  up  na- 
tional character  had  become  much  more  fully  developed 
in  some  than  in  others.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  now 
instead  of  one  people  sixteen  new  nations. 

But  can  we  describe  these  sixteen  repubUcs  as  Na- 
tions ? 

What  is  a  Nation  ? 

It  is  dangerous  to  offer  a  definition  which  may  not 
correspond  to  usage,  for  usage  is  the  only  true  master 
and  interpreter  of  words ;  and  usage  is  in  this  case  loose 
and  varying.  But  it  might  be  not  far  wide  of  the  mark 
to  say  that  while  a  nationality  is  a  population  held 
together  by  certain  ties,  as,  for  example,  language  and 
literature,  ideas,  customs,  and  traditions,  in  such  wise 
as  to  feel  itself  a  coherent  unity,  distinct  from  other 
populations  similarly  held  together  by  like  ties  of 
their  own,  a  Nation  is  a  nationality,  or  a  subdivision 
of  a  nationality,  which  has  organized  itself  into  a 
political  body,  either  independent  or  desiring  to  be 
independent.  This  description  would  encounter  some 
doubtful  cases.  The  Athenians  in  antiquity  and  the 
Florentines  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  hardly  nations, 
though  they  were  independent  states,  for  they  were 
parts  of  a  wider  Greek  and  Italian  people.  The  Swiss, 
Alemannian  Germans  to  begin  with,  grew  slowly  into 
a  nation,  and  were  scarcely  so  to  be  described  before 
A.D.  1648.  Now,  though  they  speak  three  languages 
and  spring  from    at  least    three    nationalities,   they 
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are  as  united  a  nation  as  there  is  in  the  world.  The 
Magyars  did  not  cease  to  be  a  nation  because  their 
constitutional  freedom  and  rights  of  self-government 
were  overthrown  in  1849  and  not  regained  till  nearly 
twenty  years  later.  Were  the  thirteen  American 
colonies  before  1776  a  nation,  or  did  they  become  so  in 
that  year,  or  not  till  the  union  of  all  of  them  was  finally 
assured  in  1791  ?  Tuscany,  though  independent  under 
its  local  rulers  till  1859,  was  not  a  nation,  and  still  less 
were  the  States  of  the  Church.  But  is  Bavaria  to-day 
to  be  deemed  a  nation  ?  Ireland  and  Scotland  figure  as 
nations  in  after-dinner  speeches  on  the  days  of  their 
respective  saints:  are  they  so  at  other  times  also  ?  and 
if  they  are,  is  Wales  a  nation  ?  Were  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Orange  Free  State  nations  before  the  South 
African  war  of  1899?  They  were  certainly  parts  of 
a  Dutch  South  African  nationality.  If  Canada  and 
Australia  are  nations,  is  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
one  also?  or  does  the  whole  British  people  all  over 
the  world  constitute  a  nation  ? 

Without  multiplying  doubtful  cases,  however,  the 
description  presented  above,  and  any  description  which 
tries  to  represent  current  usage,  would  recognize  the 
fact,  that  wherever  a  conmiunity  has  both  political  in- 
dependence and  a  distinctive  character  recognizable  in 
its  members,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  body,  we  call  it  a 
nation.  Applying  such  a  test  to  the  Spanish- Amer- 
ican republics,  some  of  them,  such  as  Mexico,  Ar- 
gentina, and  Chile,  are  undeniably  nations,  while  even 
some  at  least  of  the  smaller,  such  as  Cuba,  Ecuador, 
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and  Paraguay,  have  attained  sufficient  individuality 
and  consciousness  of  corporate  unity  to  make  them  feel 
and  act  together  and  desire  to  preserve  their  independ- 
ence.^ If  they  maintain  that  consciousness  and  that 
independence  for  another  fifty  years,  their  nationhood 
will  be  indisputable.  The  bud  is  opening,  even  if  the 
form  and  colours  of  the  petals  are  not  yet  fully  visible. 

By  what  process,  then,  and  through  the  working  of 
what  forces  did  this  more  or  less  uniform  conunon  sub- 
stance, this  raw  material  for  the  making  of  states,  which 
a  century  ago  was  spread  over  the  vast  Spanish  colo- 
nial empire,  become  differentiated  into  the  sixteen  na- 
tions that  exist  to-day  ? 

There  is  nothing  in  history  more  interesting  than  the 
study  of  the  process  by  which  nations  are  evolved  from 
races  or  tribes.  The  widest  range  of  phenomena  are 
those  supplied  by  the  formation  of  the  kingdoms  of 
modern  Europe  through  the  admixture  or  contact  of 
the  peoples  comprised  in  the  Roman  Empire  with 
the  barbarian  tribes  which  entered  it  or  received  civ- 
ilization from  it.  The  growth  of  France,  Germany, 
Spain,  Portugal,  England,  Scotland,  and  (by  contact 
with  little  mixture)  of  Poland,  Russia,  and  the  Scandi- 
navian states,  and  in  more  recent  times  the  creation 
of  Greece  and  Belgium  and  Rumania  and  the  re-crea- 
tion as  nations  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  are  all  instances 
of  the  process.  But  in  the  case  of  the  greater  and  older 
nations  this  process  occupied  many  centuries,  and  its 

*  Whether  the  same  can  be  said  of  some  of  the  Central  American 
republics  may  be  doubted. 
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earlier  stages  are  obscure.  Here  in  Spanish  America 
it  has  been  going  on  under  the  eyes  of  the  civihzed 
world  in  an  age  when  everything  is  or  can  be  known,  and 
it  has  taken  only  a  hundred  years.  In  all  probability, 
nothing  like  this,  no  creation  of  new  national  entities 
coming  about  over  so  large  an  area  in  so  short  a  time, 
can  ever  occur  again.  The  causes  which  have  produced 
these  divergences  from  one  type  into  many,  turning  the 
colonial  Spaniard,  who  was  in  essentials  much  the 
same  kind  of  man  wherever  he  hved,  into  a  Mexican 
or  Uruguayan,  a  Peruvian,  Chilean,  or  Argentine  (to 
take  a  few  of  the  more  marked  new  national  forms),  are 
as  interesting  a  subject  for  enquiry  and  reflection  as 
could  engage  the  thoughts  of  a  philosophic  historian. 

All  I  can  do  here  is  to  suggest  some  of  these  causes 
which  occur  to  the  mind  of  one  who  travels  in  Spanish 
America.  To  work  the  subject  out  in  detail  would 
need  years  of  reading  as  well  as  many  a  journey. 
Hitherto  few  of  those  who  have  read  have  travelled, 
and  few  of  those  who  have  travelled  have  read.  I  have 
done  so  much  less  of  either  than  the  magnitude  of  the 
subject  demands,  that  I  must  ask  indulgence  for  even 
throwing  out  suggestions  which  are  meant  to  urge 
others,  better  equipped  than  myself,  to  prosecute  the 
enquiry. 

The  primary  factor  which  determined  the  territorial 
limits  of  each  republic  is  to  be  found  in  the  existence  in 
colonial  days  of  certain  administrative  divisions.  The 
Viceroyalties  and  Captaincies  General  constituted  so 
many  governmental  areas,  the  inhabitants  of  each  of 
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which  felt  a  sort  of  community  among  themselves,  al- 
though they  had  no  share  in  the  government.  In  a  few 
of  these  areas  there  existed  what  might  be  called  the 
rudiments  of  a  distinctive  character  belonging  to  the  in- 
habitants of  that  area  and  marking  them  off  from  those 
who  dwell  in  other  divisions.  In  the  larger  number  of 
areas  there  was  not  yet  anything  of  the  sort.  When 
the  insurrections  broke  out  and  as  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence proceeded,  the  dwellers  in  each  Viceroyalty 
or  Captaincy  General  fought  for  themselves  (with  more 
or  less  help  from  insurgent  bands  elsewhere),  and  when 
they  set  up  a  revolutionary  government,  they  tried  to 
make  the  old  provincial  capital  the  seat  of  that  govern- 
ment, so  that  in  this  way  the  boundaries  of  the  old 
areas  tended  to  remain,  and  that  which  had  been  an 
administrative  division  passed  into  a  Republic.  Yet 
it  was  still  only  a  body  of  inhabitants  in  an  area,  not  a 
nation.  What  we  have  to  ask  is  —  How  did  these 
groups  of  inhabitants  occupying  each  its  own  territory, 
in  only  some  few  of  whom  did  there  exist  the  rudiments 
of  a  distinctive  national  character  —  how  did  they  grow 
into  Nations  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  ? 
The  aim  of  this  chapter  will  accordingly  be  :  — 

I.  To  indicate  the  main  influences  which  have  differ- 
entiated the  inhabitants  of  Spanish  America 
into  distinct  Nations.  These  influences  are 
partly  physical,  partly  racial,  partly  historical. 
II.  To  enquire  how  far  the  process  of  differentiation 
has  gone  in  making  the  people  of  any,  and 
which,  of  the  republics  into  true  Nations,  i.e.  in 
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giving  them  both  distinctive  traits  of  character 
and  a  strong  national  self -consciousness. 
III.  To  ascertain  to  what  extent  there  remains  among 
the  peoples  of  these  republics  any  common 
Hispano- American  sentiment,  any  sense  of  kin- 
ship linking  them  together  in  spite  of  political 
separation,  possibly  even  underlying  political 
hostility. 

I.  Among  the  causes  or  influences  which  have  tended 
to  differentiation,  the  first  place  may  be  assigned  to  geo- 
graphical position.  Where  one  part  of  a  nationality 
is  cut  off  from  the  other  parts  by  the  sea,  or  by  deserts,  or 
by  dense  forests,  any  peculiarities  that  already  belonged 
to  it  tend  to  develop  further  and  become  intensified,  be- 
cause they  are  not  affected  by  contact  from  without ;  and 
such  a  part,  moreover,  being  isolated,  attains  a  stronger 
consciousness  of  itself  as  a  separate  social  and  political 
entity.  Two  island  repubUcs,  Cuba  and  Santo  Domingo, 
were  thus  destined  by  nature  to  stand  apart  from  those 
of  the  mainland  as  soon  as  their  connection  with  the 
European  sovereign  had  been  broken.  The  people 
of  Chile,  severed  from  Peru  by  a  wide  and  waterless 
desert,  drew  farther  and  farther  apart  from  those  of  that 
country.  The  Chileans  and  the  Argentines  are  divided 
from  one  another  by  a  lofty  mountain  range,  passable 
at  a  few  points  only,  and  at  those  points  with  difficulty, 
so  the  differences  between  them,  which  more  frequent  in- 
tercourse might  have  lessened,  grew  more  pronounced. 
Paraguay  stands  almost  alone  in  her  forests,  and  till 
steamships  began  to  ply  on  the  great  Parand,  could  be 
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reached  from  the  coast  only  by  a  tedious  upstream 
voyage  or  an  even  more  toilsome  land  journey. 

Not  less  important  is  the  influence  of  physical  en- 
vironment in  modifying  both  the  race  itself  and  the 
economic  conditions  of  its  life.  In  Mexico,  for  instance, 
the  existence  of  a  compact  area  of  fertile  soil  around 
the  lakes  on  whose  shores  the  semi-civilization  of  the 
men  of  Tezcuco  and  Tenochtitlan  (Mexico  City)  arose, 
created  in  that  area  a  comparatively  large  population 
of  pure  Spanish  blood  and  a  still  larger  one  of  mixed 
blood  which  ultimately  became  the  core  of  the  Mexi- 
can republic  and  enabled  it  not  only  to  hold  together 
the  outlying  territories,  but,  also,  when  it  got  a  strong 
ruler,  to  set  up  a  strong  centralized  administration. 
Peru  is  cut  up  by  the  lofty  and  barren  Andean  ranges 
into  a  number  of  valleys,  each  more  or  less  isolated. 
Some  of  its  cities,  like  Arequipa,  stand  in  solitary  oases 
surrounded  by  deserts,  while  the  eastern  towns  are 
severed  from  the  capital  by  so  many  ridges  and  gorges 
that  the  formation  of  an  active  and  homogeneous  pubUc 
opinion  has  been  retarded.  Chile,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  till  recently  nearly  all  her  inhabitants  gathered 
in  a  comparatively  small  cultivable  area,  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  a  united  people,  and  similar  conditions 
have  accelerated  the  material  progress  and  intensified 
the  patriotism  of  Uruguay.  In  the  vast  territories  of 
Colombia  and  Venezuela  where,  besides  three  or  four 
cities  lying  far  apart,  there  are  only  small  settlements 
scattered  through  a  region  of  mountain  and  forest,  po- 
litical cohesion  and  the  sense  of  national  life  must  needs 
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advance  far  more  slowly  than  in  a  level  and  cultivated 
land  like  Argentina,  covered  with  a  network  of  rail- 
ways. 

CUmate  has  told  for  much  in  compelling  the  inhabit-  / 
ants  of  the  colder  regions  to  work  hard  and  enabling 
those  of  the  hotter  to  take  life  easily.  The  tropical 
states  have  on  the  whole  lagged  behind  the  temperate 
ones,  and  there  is  between  them  a  perceptible  differ- 
ence in  character  and  habits.  In  Bolivia  the  combined 
effect  of  the  low  temperature,  thin  air,  extreme  dry- 
ness, and  poor  food  has  not  only  made  a  large  part  of 
the  plateau  a  sterile  desert,  but  has  also  checked  the  ad- 
vance of  the  aboriginal  race,  and  has  confined  the  popu- 
lation of  Spanish  origin  to  a  small  number  of  towns 
lying  so  far  away  from  one  another  that  common  politi- 
cal action  becomes  diflScult  and  social  antagonisms  re- 
main acute. 

While  these  physical  differences  have  told  upon  all 
the  divisions  of  Spanish  America,  they  have  been  in 
some  all  the  more  efficient  because  they  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  economic  consequences,  and  have  induced 
certain  forms  of  industrial  life.  Cattle  and  the  horse 
have  determined  the  habits  of  the  Argentine  and  Uru- 
guayan. Mining  has  had  more  to  do  with  the  Peru-  ^^ 
vian  and  the  Mexican.  No  one  of  the  nations  has  taken 
to  a  sea-faring  life  except  the  Chileans. 

Whoever  will  compare  Spanish  America  with  Anglo- 
America  (i.e.  the  United  States  and  Canada)  will  be 
struck  by  the  far  greater  differences  of  physical  en- 
vironment between  the  various  parts  of  the  former 
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and  those  of  the  latter,  where  no  section  of  the  country, 
except  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  is  oppressively 
hot,  even  in  summer,  and  where  no  section,  till  one 
reaches  Labrador,  suffers  from  severities  of  cold  and 
wet  such  as  check  settlement  in  the  far  south  of  Chile 
and  of  Argentina.  Nature  does  less  to  differentiate 
Anglo-American  man  into  varieties  than  she  does  in  the 
case  of  Spanish-American  man. 

Even  more  important  than  the  influence  of  natural 
"^  conditions  has  been  the  presence  in  Spanish  America  of 
the  aboriginal  tribes.  These  differed  greatly  in  intelli- 
gence, courage,  and  a  disposition  to  industry.  In  some 
regions  they  were  both  numerous  and  warlike,  as  in 
Mexico  and  Chile.  In  others  they  were  numerous  but 
easily  conquered,  as  in  the  Peruvian  highlands  and 
Central  America  and  Paraguay.  In  some  they  were 
too  few  to  hold  their  ground,  as  in  central  Argentina 
and  Uruguay,  or  so  feeble  as  neither  to  offer  serious 
resistance  nor  furnish  servile  labour.  This  was  the  case 
in  Cuba  and  on  some  of  the  coasts  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  The  differences  in  intellectual  capacity  were  ex- 
pressed in  the  degree  of  progress  they  had  made  towards 
civilization ;  the  Mexicans  and  the  subjects  of  the  Peru- 
vian Incas  standing  at  the  top,  and  the  Amazonian 
savages  in  the  east  of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru  at 
the  bottom  of  the  scale.  As  another  chapter  treats  of 
their  present  relations  to  the  European  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, it  is  enough  to  call  attention  here  to  the  effect  of 
the  infusion  of  native  blood  in  differentiating  various 
parts  of  the  old  colonial  population  from  one  another. 
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The  volume  of  that  infusion  has  been  greater  in  some  / 
regions  than  in  others,  and  the  native  blood  has  been 
unequal  in  quality.  A  half-Indian  people  tends  to  y 
differ  —  whether  for  worse  or  for  better  is  another 
question  —  from  a  white  people;  and  a  people  mixed 
with  Indians  of  a  strong  race,  like  the  native  Mexican, 
differs  from  one  which  has  received  a  blend  of  weaker 
native  blood.  In  persons  of  mixed  race,  the  white  ele- 
ment predominates,  but  less  evidently  in  physical  appear- 
ance than  in  mental  attributes.  The  mestizos  are  all 
Christians  and  more  generally  educated;  they  draw  their 
ideas  and  habits  from  their  European  rather  than  their 
native  parentage,  which,  indeed,  they  prefer  to  ignore. 

Besides  this  influence,  which  we  may  call  physiological,  i/' 
we  must  further  note,  as  a  factor  producing  diversity, 
the  social  effect  which  the  presence  of  a  native  semiservile 
class  has  upon  the  character  of  the  ruling  element  in  the 
population.  Where  such  a  class  supplies  labour,  the  rul- 
ing element  generally  despises  and  refuses  manual  work. 
Where  the  former  is  both  numerous  and  ignorant,  it 
usually  lowers  the  moral  and  probably  also  the  intellec- 
tual standard  of  the  European  inhabitants.  In  some  / 
republics  the  presence  of  this  class  has  encouraged  civil 
wars  and  revolutions  by  furnishing  Indian  soldiers  who 
can  be  forced  to  fight  and  will  fight  well  for  causes  in 
which  they  take  no  interest.  It  has  moreover  made 
the  provisions  of  constitutions  which  confer  universal 
suffrage  seem  hollow  shams. 

In  some  few  Spanish-speaking  countries,  particularly   ■ 
along  the  Caribbean  coasts  and  in  some  of  the  mari- 
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time  towns  of  Colombia  and  Peru,  the  negro,  imported 
after  the  Conquest,  has  become  a  race  factor,  mingling 
with  the  whites  to  produce  an  intermediate  breed  which 
is  usually  superior  to  the  pure  black,  and  mingling 
with  the  Indian  to  produce  one  which  is  deemed  to 
have  the  faults  of  both  parents  and  the  merits  of  neither. 
But  it  was  only  the  colony  from  Portugal  which  was 
formerly  the  Empire  and  is  now  the  republic  of  Brazil 
that  received  slaves  on  a  great  scale.  There  are  believed 
to  be  now  at  least  eight  millions  of  blacks  and  mulattoes 
in  that  country,  probably  two-fifths  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation. Such  Indian  blood  as  was  mingled  with  the 
Portuguese  settlers  has  become  scarcely  noticeable,  ex- 
cept in  Pard,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Amazon.  Brazil 
is,  however,  so  different  from  the  Spanish  republics  in 
other  respects  that  one  need  not  insist  on  this  element 
of  diversity. 

From  these  physical  and  racial  influences  I  pass  on 
to  those  of  a  historical  order.  Chief  among  these  were 
the  long-protracted  struggle  for  independence  and  the 
interminable  civil  wars  that  followed  its  attainment. 
Under  the  Crown  of  Spain  the  collective  life  both  of  the 
inhabitants  of  its  dominions  as  a  whole  and  of  each 
section  of  those  inhabitants  had  been  stagnant.  In- 
dependence quickened  its  pulses  and  accelerated  the 
development  of  such  latent  forces  as  existed  into  new 
forms.  The  political  events  of  the  revolutionary  epoch 
and  of  the  ninety  years  that  followed  have  done 
much  not  only  to  create  new  nations,  but  also  to 
mould  them,  while  they  were  growing  up,   into  di- 
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verse  shapes.  In  some  republics  the  civil  wars  lasted 
longer  than  they  did  in  others,  and  left  the  country  more 
exhausted  and  distracted;  in  others  again  foreign  inter- 
vention had  the  effect  of  consolidating  the  people 
and  creating  a  stronger  patriotism  than  had  existed  be- 
fore. This  was  conspicuously  the  case  in  Mexico. 
The  French  invasion  and  the  long  struggle  which  ended 
in  the  dethronement  and  death  of  the  unfortunate  Maxi- 
miUan  of  Hapsburg  determined  the  fortunes  of  that 
coimtry,  extinguishing  the  power  of  the  Church,  and  re- 
newing the  nation's  confidence  in  itself  which  had  been 
shattered  by  the  war  with  the  United  States.  So,  too, 
the  heroic  efforts  made  by  the  Uruguayans  under  Artigas 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Brazil  and  their  subsequent  con- 
flict with  Argentina,  then  ruled  by  the  tyrant  Rosas, 
left  a  permanent  impress  upon  their  character.  In 
most  of  the  Central  American  states,  on  the  other  hand, 
progress  in  education,  in  civil  order,  and  in  the  turn- 
ing to  account  of  natural  resources  has  been  arrested 
by  their  incessant  strife  with  one  another  as  well  as  by 
internal  convulsions. 

The  general  result  of  the  wars  and  revolutions  which 
make  up  so  much  of  Spanish- American  history  has  un- 
doubtedly been  to  differentiate  the  peoples  and  build 
up  separate  nations  and  strengthen  the  national  con- 
sciousness of  the  inhabitants  of  almost  every  republic. 
Whether  that  strengthening  has  been  a  good  thing  or 
not,  I  do  not  attempt  here  to  enquire.  But  apart  from 
it,  the  other  consequences  of  so  long  a  period  of  struggle 
and  bloodshed  have  been  deplorable. 
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Effort  and  suffering  do  no  doubt  test  and  try  a  com- 
munity. War,  be  it  civil  or  foreign,  never  leaves  men 
the  same  as  it  found  them,  though  the  conmion  assump- 
tion that  it  makes  them  either  stronger,  or  wiser  in  the 
exercise  of  their  strength,  is  as  false  as  it  is  dangerous. 
If  war,  apart  from  the  pure  aim  and  high  spirit  in  and 
for  which  it  conceivably  may  be,  but  seldom  has  been, 
undertaken,  ennobles  the  soul  as  well  as  toughens  the 
fibre  of  a  nation,  what  virtues  ought  it  not  to  have  bred 
in  these  South  American  countries,  where  the  lance  was 
always  glittering  and  the  gun-shot  always  echoing  ? 

Of  the  other  formative  and  stimulative  influences 
which  the  deliverance  from  Spanish  rule  might  have  set 
to  work  upon  the  peoples  of  the  republics,  of  the  develop- 
ment of  science,  art,  and  letters,  and  in  particular  of  that 
part  of  intellectual  life  which  goes  deepest  down  into  the 
soul  of  a  people,  theology  and  religious  faith,  of  these 
things  as  influences  in  building  up  a  national  individ- 
uality, there  is  little  to  be  said,  because  disturbed  political 
conditions  and  the  backward  state  of  education  checked 
all  such  development.  Until  the  last  thirty  years  it  has 
had  no  fair  chance,  and  in  some  republics  has  little  even 
now.  One  may  observe,  however,  that  in  such  progress 
as  can  be  recorded  the  Church  has  had  scarcely  any  share. 
Both  her  claims  to  authority  and  her  property  have  been 
at  one  time  or  another  (though  much  less  in  recent 
years)  a  cause  of  political  conflicts  in  most  republics. 
But  the  unfavourable  conditions  referred  to  have  told 
upon  the  Church  itself,  not  to  add  that  her  ministers  were 
under  Spanish  rule  and  have  continued  to  be  both  less 
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well  instructed  and  (of  course  with  many  exceptions) 
less  exemplary  in  life  than  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood of  France  or  Germany  or  of  the  United  States. 

The  recent  economic  development  of  some  few  of  these 
countries,  and  especially  the  extension  of  their  agricul- 
ture and  their  mining,  have  naturally  tended  to  give 
a  practical  turn  to  thought  and  action,  fixing  men's 
minds  on  business,  on  the  public  improvements  which 
wealth  makes  possible,  and  on  the  enjoyments  to  which 
it  invites.  If  even  old  and  highly  cultivated  nations, 
like  the  Germans  and  the  Italians,  are  felt  by  them- 
selves and  seen  by  their  neighbours  to  have  been  some- 
what altered  in  spirit  and  aim  under  new  conditions 
of  industrial  and  commercial  life,  how  much  more  must 
similar  conditions  tell  upon  communities  intellectually 
younger  and,  so  to  speak,  more  fluid,  less  ''set''  in  a 
definite  mould.  These  causes  have  been  increasing  the 
differences  between  the  more  progressive  and  the  more 
backward  republics.  They  have  been  setting  their  stamp 
upon  Argentina  and  Chile.  A  similar  change,  though 
it  affected  only  a  small  class,  was  discernible  in  Mexico 
during  the  later  years  of  the  supremacy  of  Porfirio  Diaz. 

Immigration  from  Europe  has  not  yet  gone  far  enough 
to  affect  the  "  type  '^  of  any  South  American  people,  or 
bear  a  part  in  the  process  of  national  differentiation.  It 
may,  however,  do  so  in  the  future,  for  in  countries  where 
prosperity  has  created  a  large  demand  for  labour,  and 
where  public  order  is  little  disturbed,  there  begins  to  be 
an  inflow  of  settlers  from  abroad.  In  Mexico  and  Cuba 
immigration  is  steady  though  not  large,  and  is  drawn 
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almost  entirely  from  Spain.  In  Peru  it  is  small,  for  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  who  come  are  too  few  to  affect 
the  character  of  the  population.  Some  Germans  entered 
Chile  thirty  years  ago,  and  constitute  a  valuable  though 
comparatively  small  element.  A  far  greater  number  have 
settled  in  southern  Brazil.  Uruguay  receives  a  consider- 
able but  at  present  (1912)  declining  immigration  both 
from  Italy  and  from  Spain.  To  Argentina  there  come  not 
only  many  Spaniards,  but  a  still  fuller  stream  of  ItaUans, 
who  now  form  so  large  an  element  that  the  Argentine  of 
the  future  will  be  probably  one- third  Itahan  in  blood. ^ 
Into  the  other  Spanish-speaking  parts  of  the  New 
World  there  is  at  present  very  little  immigration,  nor 
are  the  tropical  regions  fitted  for  agricultural  settlers 
from  Europe.  Chinese  or  Japanese  or  Indian  cooUes 
might  do  better,  and  there  are  already  plenty  of  Hindus 
in  British  Guiana.  Should  valuable  minerals  be  dis- 
covered in  places  where,  as  in  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and 
northern  Brazil,  labour  is  scarce,  the  temptation  to 
introduce  Asiatics  would  be  strong. 

II.  We  have  now  to  enquire  what  have  been  the  results 
of  the  process  of  nation-building.  How  many,  and 
which,  of  the  republics  that  were  once  parts  of  the  great 
Spanish  dominion  have  now  grown  to  be  true  nations  ? 
But  here  a  preliminary  difficulty  meets  us.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  peoples  of  these  repubhcs,  are  we  to  think 
of  all  their  inhabitants,  or  only  of  the  ruling  Hispano- 
American  element,  excluding  the  aborigines?  Are  the 
aborigines,  and  such  collective  character  as  they  possess, 
*  See  above,  Chapter  IX. 
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to  be  taken  into  account  when  we  seek  to  determine 
which  communities  deserve  to  be  called  nations,  or  are 
they  rather  to  be  deemed  subject  tribes  standing  out- 
side and  not  sharing  in  genuine  national  life? 

Without  anticipating  what  will  be  said  in  a  later  chap- 
ter, it  is  enough  to  remark  here  that  from  the  United 
States  frontier  at  El  Paso  in  latitude  32°  north,  down  to 
the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  (latitude  23°  south)  a  very  large, 
though  unascertained  and  at  present  unascertainable 
part  of  the  population  —  possibly  a  majority  —  consists 
of  Indians,  most  of  whom  speak  their  native  languages, 
and  some  of  whom  are  mere  savages.  Even  those  who, 
hke  the  Quichuas  and  Aymaras  of  the  Andean  plateau, 
are  in  a  fashion  civilized,  lead  a  life  apart,  and,  though  in 
most  repubUcs  legally  citizens,  have  practically  nothing 
to  do  with  the  government  of  the  countries  they  inhabit, 
except  as  combatants  in  its  foreign  or  civil  wars.  In 
Argentina  the  question  scarcely  arises,  because  nearly 
all  the  population  is  of  European  stock,  while  in  Chile 
the  Araucanians  are  practically  the  only  pure  Indians 
left.  We  must,  therefore,  restrict  our  view  to  the  two 
other  elements,  the  European  and  the  mixed,  these 
forming,  for  nearly  all  practical  purposes,  one  body. 
It  is  of  them,  not  of  the  Indians,  that  we  have  to  think 
when  we  ask  how  far  the  inhabitants  of  each  repubhc 
have  advanced  into  true  nationhood. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  any  com- 
munity ought  to  be  deemed  a  nation,  one  must  dis- 
tinguish two  things  which  are  apt  to  be  confounded. 
The  one  thing  is  the  presence  in  the  community  of  a  dis- 
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tinctive  national  character,  the  other  is  the  presence  of 
strong  national  sentiment.  The  former  consists  in  the 
possession  by  the  members  of  the  community  of  certain 
attributes  and  certain  quahties,  visible  in  its  collective 
action,  which  are  peculiar  to  it,  and  mark  it  off  from 
other  communities.  The  latter  is  the  consciousness  of 
poHtical  unity,  taking  shape  in  the  spirit  of  self-assertion 
against  other  communities,  expressing  itself  in  the  effort 
to  make  good  the  community's  position  in  the  world, 
to  push  its  claims  and  to  defend  its  rights.  The  former 
is  in  practice  usually  accompanied  by  the  latter ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  conununity  whose  members  feel  themselves  to  be  a 
political  entity,  with  distinctive  ideas  and  traditions  of 
their  own,  naturally  desires  to  prevent  itself  from  being 
overridden  or  swamped  by  other  communities.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  former.  A 
community  may  have  little  that  is  peculiar  or  distinctive ; 
may  have  no  racial  traits  of  its  own,  no  literature,  no 
special  beliefs  or  customs,  and  a  history  too  short  to  have 
formed  traditions.  Yet  the  circmnstances  of  that  short 
history,  coupled  with  vanity  (collective  and  individual) 
and  a  combative  spirit,  may  have  created  a  sensitive 
and  inflanmiable  patriotism  which  makes  the  com- 
munity feel  and  act  as  a  Nation,  however  little  there 
may  be  to  distinguish  it  from  surrounding  peoples 
beyond  the  fact  that  historical  accidents  have  divided 
it  from  them  and  started  it  on  a  course  of  its  own.  In 
this  latter  set  of  cases,  an  observer  who  studies  the 
community  may  discover  nothing  that  constitutes  a 
distinctive  national  character.     Its  citizens  may  seem 
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much  the  same  m  ideas  and  habits  as  those  of  the 
other  independent  branches  of  the  same  nationality 
around  them.  Yet  they  may  be  found  to  hate  those 
neighbours  of  the  same  speech  just  as  bitterly  as  races 
that  have  been  secular  enemies,  like  Turkomans  and 
Persians,  hate  one  another. 

Applying  these  tests  to  the  Latm- American  republics, 
it  wiU  appear  that  by  both  tests  several  of  the  greatest 
are  indisputably  nations.  Chile  and  Argentina  have 
each  of  them  a  distinctive  national  quality  which  so 
marks  them  off  from  their  neighbours  that  even  the 
passing  traveller  can  discern  it.  They  have  national 
character  as  well  as  national  sentiment.  So,  too,  have 
Mexico  and  Peru.^  The  same  thing  is  true  of  Uruguay, 
the  people  of  which,  originally  the  same  as  that  of 
Argentina,  have  developed,  in  the  course  of  a  tempestu- 
ous history,  a  somewhat  different  type.  Brazil,  being 
Portuguese,  has  always  had  a  character  of  its  own. 
These  six  republics  may  all  be  deemed  to  be  nations 
in  the  European  sense  of  the  word.  I  have  not  visited 
Paraguay,  but  should  suppose  that  in  it  the  numerical 
preponderance  of  the  native  Guarani  stock  brings  about 
a  result  similar  to  that  which  an  infusion  of  coloured 
blood  has  had  in  Cuba,  but  more  marked. 

In  most  of  the  other  republics  there  seems  to  be  much  ^ 
less  that  can  be  called  distinctive  of  each.     Colombians, 

1  Though,  no  doubt,  there  is  between  the  inhabitants  of  southern 
Mexico  and  their  neighbours,  the  men  of  Guatemala  and  Honduras, 
no  marked  difference,  just  as  there  is  not  much  between  the  men  of 
Northern  Peru  and  their  neighbours  in  Ecuador. 
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Venezuelans,  and  Ecuadorians  inhabit  regions  generally 
similar,  have  had  a  similar  history,  and  have  all  received 
about  an  equal  infusion  of  native  blood,  though  in 
each  —  and  especially  in  Colombia  —  there  are  some  few 
old  Spanish  families  who  have  remained  unaffected. 
The  average  citizen  of  any  of  these  countries  is  said  to 
be  but  slightly  distinguishable  from  the  average  citizen  of 
either  of  the  other  two.^  The  same  is  the  case  as  regards 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua.  But  in  each 
and  all  of  these  states  there  is  a  profusion  of  militant 
nationalist  spirit,  which,  in  Central  America,  has  been 
fostered  by  frequent  wars.  Ecuador  has  been  repeatedly 
on  the  point  of  taking  up  arms  against  Colombia  on  one 
side  and  Peru  on  the  other,  over  disputes  about  territory. 
So  far  as  national  sentiment  can  make  a  nation,  these 
republics  have  it  to  overflowing.  Their  common 
Hispano-American  nationality  no  more  checks  aggres- 
sive displays  of  enmity  than  a  common  Tuscan  origin 
mitigated  the  strife  of  Florence  and  Siena,  or  a  common 
Boeotian  origin  the  hatred  of  Thebes  and  Plataea. 

The  republic  whose  individuality  has  been  most  fully 
developed  is  Chile.  Its  citizens  are  seen  at  first  sight 
to  be  Chileans,  just  as  in  Europe  we  recognize  at  once 
a  member  of  any  of  the  leading  peoples.  Most  Spanish 
Americans  are  good  fighters,  but  the  Chileans  perhaps 
the  best ;  for  they  are  the  children  of  the  most  dogged 
of  the  native  races  as  well  as  of  the  most  stalwart  of 
the  Spanish  settlers.    The  same  combination  of  patriot- 

1  However,  a  North  American  friend  tells  me  that  he  can  usually 
tell  a  Venezuelan  from  a  Colombian. 
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ism  and  pugnacity  is  seen  in  the  Uruguayans.  In 
character  as  well  as  in  speech,  the  Argentines  are  also 
beginning  to  shew  a  character  different  from  that  of 
the  other  peoples;  but  the  mental  and  moral  type, 
as  is  natural  in  a  country  rapidly  growing  and  deluged 
with  immigrants,  is  not  yet  fully  formed. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  best  evidence  of  the 
emergence  of  a  genuine  and  distinctively  national  life 
ought  not  to  be  found  in  the  growth  of  a  national  lit- 
erature expressing,  in  whatever  form,  the  ardour  and 
the  aspirations  of  the  people.  Those  who  quote  the 
age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  age  of  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth as  instances  to  support  the  doctrine  that  eras  of 
successful  war  and  growing  power  herald,  or  coincide 
with,  an  epoch  of  Uterary  creation,  may  expect  to  find 
that  the  incessant  strife  which  has  kept  hot  the  blood  of 
the  citizens  in  some  republics,  and  the  rapid  material 
progress  of  others,  promise  an  era  of  intellectual  produc- 
tion in  South  America.  Of  this,  however,  there  has 
been  so  far  no  sign.  National  spirit  seems  little  dis- 
posed to  flow  in  this  channel.  In  the  southern  republics 
there  is  plenty  of  energy,  but  not  much  of  it  is  di- 
rected towards  art  or  science  or  letters.  The  long  and 
fierce  conflict  of  Chile  and  Peru  was  marked  on  both 
sides  by  much  valour  and  some  heroism,  but  no  poem 
like  the  Araucana  followed.  In  the  more  backward 
states,  incessant  strife  has  hindered  instead  of  stimu- 
lating intellectual  as  well  as  economic  progress.  In  the 
prosperous  ones,  men's  minds  are  bent  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources,  and  in  the  very  richest,  where 
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there  should  be  most  leisure  for  mental  cultivation, 
upon  material  pleasures  and  luxuries. 

III.  We  have  still  one  more  question  to  ask  before 
closing  this  consideration  of  the  process  by  which  nations 
have  been  evolved  out  of  the  old  administrative  divisions 
of  Spanish  America,  divisions  originally  due  to  the  his- 
torical accidents,  which  had  in  colonial  times  placed  dif- 
ferent districts  under  the  authority  of  different  officials. 
How  far  does  there  exist  among  the  peoples  of  these 
republics  the  sense  of  a  common  Hispano-American 
nationality  ?  Do  they  feel  their  common  Spanish  ori- 
gin, together  with  Spanish  literature  and  the  ideas  and 
social  customs  which  they  share,  to  be  a  source  of  com- 
mon pride  and  a  bond  of  unity  between  them,  linking 
them  together  despite  political  severances  and  antago- 
nisms? Spaniards  had  a  certain  amount  of  common 
Spanish  feeling  before  Castile  and  Aragon  were  united, 
and  Italians,  so  far  from  ceasing  to  feel  themselves  Ital- 
ians during  the  centuries  before  1848,  when  they  were 
cut  up  into  many  states,  some  of  them  ruled  by  foreign 
dynasties,  were  stirred  by  a  more  vehement  national- 
ism in  that  year  than  ever  before.  Can  one,  then,  for 
any  and  for  what  purposes,  treat  Spanish  America  as 

^  being  one  whole,  either  intellectually  or  sentimentally  ? 
It  has  already  been  observed  that  to  the  traveller 
the  differences  between  one  republic  and  another  seem 
comparatively  slight,  not  greater  than  those  which  he 
would  have  noted  in  wandering  leisurely  through  Ger- 
many before  1866  and  1870  when  first  the  North  German 
Confederation  and  then  the  new  German  Empire  came 
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into  being.  Not  only  is  the  language  the  same,  with 
dialectic  variations  which  are  comparatively  few  when 
one  considers  the  vast  area  and  the  large  aboriginal  ele- 
ment in  the  population,  but  manners  and  social  usages 
are  similar  everywhere,  though  less  polished  in  the 
wilder  parts. 

Similarity  goes  even  deeper,  for  it  is  found  in  ideas 
and  in  mental  habits.  A  Costa  Rican  and  an  Argentine 
differ  less  than  a  Texan  does  from  a  Vermonter,  or  a 
Caithness  man  from  a  Devonshire  man.  All  remain 
in  a  sense  Spanish;  that  is,  they  are  much  more  like 
Spaniards  and  more  like  one  another  than  they  are  like 
Frenchmen  or  ItaUans.  They  are  nearer  to  one  another 
than  North  Americans  are  to  Englishmen.  They  have 
the  broad  features  of  Spanish  character  and  tempera- 
ment, —  the  love  of  sonorous  phrases,  the  sensitiveness 
to  friendliness  or  affront,  the  sense  of  personal  dignity, 
steady  courage  in  war,  and  the  power  of  patient  endur- 
ance. And  among  men  of  education  and  thought  the 
basis  of  intellectual  character  and  the  sense  of  moral 
values  seems  to  be  substantially  the  same. 

Nevertheless,  the  feeling  of  a  common  Hispano- 
American  brotherhood  is  weak.  In  Old  Spain  there 
was  before  and  during  the  sixteenth  century  a  localism 
strong  enough  to  make  Catalonians  and  Castilians 
and  Andalusians  care  more  for  their  province  than 
for  Spain,  unless,  of  course,  a  question  of  national 
union  against  the  foreigner  came  in.  The  sentiment  of 
racial  fraternity  expressed  in  the  saying  that  "  blood  is 
thicker  than  water  "  is  easily  suspended  or  even  over- 
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ridden  and  for  the  time  extinguished  by  poHtical  bitter- 
ness. The  Thebans,  according  to  the  story,  fined  their 
great  poet  because  he  had  consecrated  two  splendid 
hnes  to  the  praise  of  Athens.  Not  even  the  closest  Uter- 
ary  and  commercial  intercourse  and  the  pride  of  an  an- 
cient and  glorious  stock  prevented  the  people  of  New 
England  from  hating  those  of  old  England  for  more  than 
a  generation  after  the  War  of  1812.  Among  the  Spanish 
Americans  literature  and  historical  traditions  have  not 
been  forces  making  for  cohesion,  for  there  has  been,  in 
most  of  the  republics,  little  literary  production,  and  their 
traditions  seldom  go  back  further  than  the  revolution- 
ary war. 

Were  there  then  no  memories  of  Spanish  greatness  ? 
These  may  have  had  some  power  in  colonial  days  while 
the  struggle  of  Spain  and  Catholicism  against  England 
and  Holland  was  at  its  height.  But  in  later  times  the 
preference  shewn  by  the  viceroys  to  persons  sent  out 
from  the  mother  country,  and  the  habit  of  reserving 
for  them  all  offices  of  profit,  exasperated  the  criolloSj  as 
the  native-born  colonists  were  called.  They  were 
further  alienated  by  the  stupidly  repressive  character 
of  colonial  administration.  These  follies  and  abuses, 
and  the  cruelties  which  accompanied  the  long  War  of 
Independence,  seem  to  have  effaced  the  sense  of  any 
community  based  on  the  Spanish  name.  One  might, 
indeed,  have  rather  found  a  bond  in  the  conmion  aver- 
sion to  Spain  and  in  a  sympathy  with  one  another 
springing  out  of  the  struggle  against  her  power.  The 
war  was,  however,  in  the  main,  waged  independently  by 
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each  colony.  The  Argentine  army  of  San  Martin  gave 
effective  help  to  Chile,  and  with  Chilean  troops  practi- 
cally achieved  the  liberation  of  Peru,  where  the  royal 
cause  was  strongest ;  and  in  that  result  the  Venezuelan 
Bolivar  had  also  a  share.  Colombia  and  Venezuela 
helped  one  another,  and  both  helped  Ecuador.  But  so 
far  has  this  cooperation  been  from  becoming  a  basis  for 
friendship,  that  the  bitterest  of  all  South  American 
antagonisms  is  that  of  Peru  and  Chile,  and  it  is  only 
recently  that  the  danger  of  a  conflict  between  Chile  and 
Argentina  has  disappeared. 

Neither  has  their  common  profession  of  the  Roman 
CathoUc  faith  served  to  strengthen  affection  among  the 
republics.  As  there  was  no  Protestantism  in  Spanish 
America,  they  were  never  called  upon  to  rally  together 
in  defence  of  the  Church,  and  in  some  repubhcs  men 
united  to  attack  her  privileges  or  her  property.  She 
has  often  brought  not  peace,  but  a  sword.  The  only 
thing  that  to-day  would  draw  the  republics  into  hne 
and  knit  them  together  would  be  any  threat  of  aggres- 
sion from  outside.  They  have  long  ceased  to  fear  in- 
vasion, still  less  subjugation,  by  any  Eiu-opean  power. 
But  the  enormous  strength  of  the  United  States  and 
recollections  both  of  the  war  she  waged  against  Mexico 
in  1846  and  of  some  more  recent  events  make  them 
watch  the  actions  of  that  country  with  a  sensitive  sus- 
picion which  even  the  correctness  of  her  conduct  in 
twice  evacuating  Cuba  has  not  entirely  dispelled. 

The  observer  who  has  realized  that  many  of  these 
states  are  not  natural  political  entities,  but  the  creation 
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of  a  series  of  accidents,  naturally  wonders  whether 
they  are  likely  to  remain  as  at  present.  May  not  the 
two  or  three  greatest  swallow  up  the  weaker,  or  may 
not  some  of  the  smaller  seek  strength  in  a  voluntary 
union,  federal  at  first,  and  perhaps  ultimately  leading 
to  a  unitary  state  ?  This  is  not  impossible.  The  three 
republics  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  might 
renew  the  federal  tie  they  dissolved  in  1831.  Some,  or 
all,  of  the  Central  American  republics  might  similarly 
form  a  confederation.  Mr.  Root,  when  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  tactfully  acting  in  con- 
junction with  Mexico,  succeeded  in  persuading  all  those 
republics  to  set  up  and  promise  to  obey  a  sort  of  Federal 
Court  of  Justice  for  the  determination  of  disputes  be- 
tween them,  and  the  Court  still  exists,  though  the  prom- 
ise to  use  it  has  been  generally  forgotten  when  the  time 
came.  There  are  those  who  think  that  Bolivia,  one  of 
the  least  homogeneous  among  South  American  countries, 
may  possibly  be  partitioned,  like  Poland,  by  her  more 
powerful  neighbours,  but  of  this  there  seems  no  present 
risk.  It  is  chiefly  in  Central  America  that  the  existing 
situation  may  be  deemed  to  lack  stability,  for  while 
Costa  Rica  and  Salvador  are  comparatively  peaceful 
and  well-governed  states,  and  Guatemala  has  latterly 
kept  quiet,  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  have  been  in  a 
state  of  constant  disturbance,  and  any  ambitious  presi- 
dent attaining  power  in  either  might  be  tempted  to 
attack  his  neighbours. 

It  is  of  more  importance  to  enquire  what  are  the  pros- 
pects of  a  continued  and  durable  peace  in  the  continent 
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of  South  America.     Here  three  states  stand  out  as  far 
stronger  than  any  of  the  others.     Chile,  Argentina,  and  ^ 
Brazil  have  all  of  them  considerable  armies,  and  have 
now  provided  themselves  with  fleets,  including  powerful 
ironclads,  not  in  any  direct  or  immediate  contemplation 
of  war,  nor  because  any  one  of  them  is  threatened  by  any  * 
other  naval  power,  but  apparently  in  imitation  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  largest  nations  of  the  Old 
World.    It  seems  to  be  thought  nowadays  that  the  dig- 
nity and  status  of  great  nations  require  a  big  navy, 
just  as  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  nobleman  of  high  de- 
gree was  expected  to  travel  about  with  and  maintain  a 
crowd  of  useless  retainers.   Each  of  these  three  nations  is  v^ 
as  strong  as  any  two  of  the  other  republics.     Next  to  y 
them  come  Peru  and  Uruguay,  while  the  northern  states, 
Ecuador,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela,  find  their  chief  de- 
fensive strength  in  the  difficult  nature  of  their  territories. 

There  has  been  no  war  (other  than  a  civil  war)  in  .^ 
South  America  since  1883,  when  peace  was  made  be- 
tween Chile,  Peru,  and  BoUvia.  The  tension  over  dis- 
puted boundaries  between  Argentina  and  Chile  ended 
with  the  acceptance  of  the  Delimitation  Award  made  by 
the  king  of  England  in  1902.  The  friction  between 
Argentina  and  Brazil  which  arose  once  or  twice  at  a 
later  date  seems  to  have  passed  away,  and  the  friendly 
relations  now  subsisting  between  these  three,  which  one 
may  call  the  Great  Powers  of  the  Continent,  are  of  good 
augury  for  the  averting  of  hostilities,  more  than  once 
threatened,  between  Ecuador  and  feru  and  between  Co- 
lombia and  Ecuador.    The  influence  of  the  United  States 

2q 
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also  has  been  usefully  exerted  towards  the  same  end. 
Most  of  the  causes  to  which  European  wars  have  been 
due  are  absent  from  this  Continent.  There  are  no  re- 
hgious  differences.  There  are,  as  between  states,  no  race 
j  questions,  no  nationalities  held  in  bondage  against  their 
j  will  and  struggling  to  be  free.  There  are  no  rival  claims 
to  lay  hold  of  unoccupied  or  semiciviUzed  territories  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Fish,  and  the  element  in  which  fish  Uve,  have  often 
been  quarrelled  over  elsewhere,  but  in  South  America 
there  are  no  fishing  rights  worth  a  quarrel  (except  per- 
haps the  pearl  fisheries  of  Panama),  and  the  only  water 
questions  that  have  ever  given  trouble  are  those  relating 
to  the  respective  jurisdictions  of  Argentina  and  Uruguay 
in  the  river  Plate  estuary  and  regarding  the  navi- 
gation rights  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela  in  the  river 
^  Orinoco.  Boundary  disputes  remain.  Some  of  them, 
like  that  of  Chile  and  Argentina,  that  of  BoUvia 
and  Argentina,  and  that  of  Brazil  and  Peru,  have 
been  recently  settled,  but  there  are  still  outstanding 
not  only  the  controversy  between  Peru  and  Chile  regard- 
ing Tacna  and  Arica,^  but  also  the  three-cornered  quarrel 
of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru  about  their  respective 
claims  to  the  half-explored  Amazonian  region  in  which 
their  territories  meet  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes. 
There  remains  an  unclassifiable  margin  of  other  possi- 
ble  incidents  which  might  precipitate  into  war  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  more  backward  republics,  men  of  an  over- 

1  Steps  have  recently  been  taken  for  smoothing  down  this  con- 
troversy, and  diplomatic  relations  between  Chile  and  Peru  seem 
likely  to  be  now  resumed.     (Note  to  edition  of  February,  1913.) 
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sensitive  and  explosive  temper,  a  temper  which  holds  . 
every  question  to  be  one  of  honour,  and  even  if  it  has 
been  induced  to  accept  a  reference  to  arbitration,  refuses 
to  accept  the  award  when  rendered.  Thus  the  danger 
of  wars  in  this  Continent  cannot  be  deemed  to  have 
vanished,  though  it  has  so  greatly  diminished  that 
its  extinction  seems  to  approach.  Let  us,  nevertheless,  y 
remember  one  possible  contingency.  Now  and  then 
there  has  arisen  in  some  repubhc  a  man  of  ruthless  force 
whose  unslaked  ambition,  after  it  has  made  him  master 
of  his  own  country,  turns  its  arms  against  its  neighbours. 
Though  there  are  signs  that  the  era  of  revolutions  and 
tyrannies  is  passing  away,  such  a  man  might  again 
appear,  rising  by  the  favour  of  the  populace  and  ruling 
by  military  force,  and  he  might  try  to  strengthen  his 
domestic  control  by  foreign  conquest. 

Of  wars  with  European  Powers  there  has  for  a  long 
time  past  been  no  question,  and  as  those  Powers  do  not 
try  to  annex  South  American  territories,  and  have  no 
causes  of  quarrel  except  when  their  subjects  complain  of 
debts  unpaid  and  injuries  inflicted,  so  the  South  Ameri- 
cans have  not  taken  a  hand  in  the  game  of  Old  World 
pontics.  They  need  not  now  be  tempted  to  do  so,  for  there 
is  at  present  plenty  in  the  changeful  relations  of  their  own 
republics  to  engage  the  capacity  of  the  ablest  statesman. 
As  to  what  may  happen  when  one  or  two  of  the  South 
American  countries  have  reached  the  population  and 
wealth  of  France  or  Italy,  it  is  vain  to  speculate.  Those 
who  live  to  see  that  day  will  see  a  world  wholly  unlike 
our  own. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE    RELATIONS    OF    RACES    IN    SOUTH    AMERICA 

Although  races,  unlike  in  character  and  differing  in 
the  scale  of  upward  progress,  must  have  come  into 
contact  from  the  earliest  times,  it  is  only  in  recent 
years  that  the  phenomena  attending  that  contact  have 
been  carefully  observed  and  studied.  From  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century  European  nations  have  been  con- 
quering the  backward  races.  In  some  countries  they 
enslaved,  in  others  they  extirpated,  these  races.  They 
have  now  portioned  out  the  whole  world  of  savagery, 
barbarism,  and  semicivilization  among  themselves,  so 
that,  as  the  result  of  discoveries,  wars,  and  treaties,  six 
great  and  three  smaller  powers  ^  have  now  appropriated 
all  the  extra-European  world,  except  three  or  four  an- 
cient Asiatic  states.  In  our  own  day  the  questions 
connected  with  race  contact  have  obtained  both  a  new 
moral  interest,  because  the  old  methods  of  killing  off  the 
so-called  lower  branches  of  mankind  by  the  sword  or  by 
slavery  have  fallen  into  discredit,  and  also  a  new  scien- 
tific interest,  because  we  have  become  curious  to  know 
what  are  the  effects  of  a  mixture  of  markedly  dissimilar 
racial  stocks.  Such  mixture  raises  some  of  the  most  ob- 
scure problems  in  the  doctrine  of  heredity.     Does  the 

*  Britain,   France,  Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  the  United  States, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Portugal. 
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blending  of  one  race  with  another  tend  to  weaken  or  to 
improve  the  breed,  and  how  far  are  any  marked  quahties 
of  one  parent  stock  transmissible  by  blood  to  a  mixed 
progeny  which  is  placed  in  and  powerfully  affected  by 
a  different  environment  ?  Spanish  America  offers  a  large 
and  varied  field  for  the  study  of  these  and  other  similar 
questions,  and  a  field  which  has  been,  so  far,  little  ex- 
amined. My  own  knowledge  does  not  go  far  enough 
to  enable  me  to  do  more  than  state  a  few  broad  facts 
and  sugges.t  to  those  who  have  better  opportunities  for 
enquiry  some  of  the  problems  which  the  subject  presents. 
When  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  conquerors  began 
to  occupy  the  New  World  they  found  it  peopled  every- 
where by  native  tribes  whose  physical  characteristics 
and,  to  some  extent,  their  languages  also,  indicated  that 
although  they  had  inhabited  America  during  countless 
ages,  they  probably  all  had  the  same,  and  that  an  east 
Asiatic,  origin.  No  part  of  the  two  continents  from 
Behring's  Straits  to  Cape  Horn  (except  a  few  hopelessly 
barren  deserts)  was  quite  untenanted,  but  some  re- 
gions were  far  more  populous  than  others.  These  regions 
were  the  high  plateaus  of  Anahuac  (Mexico)  with  the 
adjoining  lower  regions  of  Yucatan  and  Guatemala,  the 
plateau  of  Bogota,  and  the  plateau  of  Peru.  It  was  in 
these  that  the  greatest  progress  had  been  made  toward 
civilization  and  a  settled  agricultural  life;  while  the 
lower  woodlands  and  the  more  or  less  arid  prairies, 
such  as  those  of  the  Missouri  and  of  southern  Argen- 
tina, were  more  thinly  inhabited.  There  may  well 
have  been  in  Anahuac  and  Yucatan  as  many  people  as  in 
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all  the  rest  of  North  America,  and  in  the  Peruvian  realm 
of  the  Incas  as  many  people  as  in  all  the  rest  of  South 
America. 

Now  the  existence  of  this  aboriginal  population  has 
been  and  still  is  a  factor  of  the  first  magnitude  in  all 
parts  of  the  continent  (except  Argentina  and  Uruguay, 
where  it  hardly  exists),  and  in  this  fact  lies  one  of  the 
most  striking  contrasts  between  the  northern  and 
southern  halves  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  im- 
portance of  the  native  Indian  element  in  South  America 
{ —  and  the  same  thing  holds  true  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America  —  resides  partly  in  the  fact  that  it  furnishes 
the  bulk  of  the  labouring  people  and  a  large  part  of 
the  army,  partly  in  the  influence  which  it  has  exerted, 
and  still  exerts,  on  the  whites,  commingling  its  blood 
with  theirs  and  affecting  their  habits  and  Ufe  in  many 
ways. 

When  the  Spaniards  came  to  the  New  World,  they 
came  mainly  for  the  sake  of  gold.  Neither  the  extension 
of  trade,  the  hope  of  which  prompted  the  Dutch,  nor  the 
acquisition  of  lands  to  be  settled  and  cultivated,  thereby 
extending  the  dominion  of  their  crowns,  which  moved 
most  of  the  English  and  French,  nor  yet  the  desire  of 
freedom  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way,  which  sent 
out  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  of  New  England, — none 
of  these  things  were  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
companions  of  Columbus  and  Ponce  de  Leon,  of  Vasco 
Nunez  and  Cortes  and  Pizarro.  No  doubt  they  also 
desired  to  propagate  the  faith,  but  their  spiritual  aims 
were  never  suffered  to  interfere  with  their  secular 
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enterprises.  Few  settlers  came  from  Spain  to  till  the 
land.  The  first  object  was  to  seize  all  that  could  be 
found  of  the  precious  metals,  much  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  natives,  who  thought  that  gold  must 
be  to  them  a  sort  of  fetich.  The  next  was  to  dis- 
cover mines  of  those  metals  and  make  the  Indians 
work  them.  The  third  was  to  divide  up  the  more  fertile 
districts  into  large  estates,  allotting  to  each  adventurer 
his  share  of  labourer-natives  along  with  his  share  of  the 
lands.  No  settlers  came  out  to  clear  the  ground  from 
wood  and  build  homes  upon  it,  as  did  the  colonists  of  New  ^^ 
England,  and  those  also  who  sought  to  create  a  New 
France  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  No  Spaniard  thought  of 
tilHng  the  soil  himself.  Why  should  he,  when  he  could 
make  others  till  it  for  him  ?  Where  it  was  already  under  />  <- 
cultivation  by  the  native  peasants,  they  were  turned  ^  '  ., 
into  serfs  attached  to  the  encomienda.  Where  there  was 
forest,  the  conquerors  seldom  troubled  themselves  to  fell 
it,  and  that  which  they  found  as  wilderness  remained 
wilderness  in  the  hands  of  the  savage  tribes.  Where  it 
was  open  prairie,  there  was  as  little  reason  for  disturb- 
ing the  nomads  who  wandered  over  it.  Accordingly,  ^ 
the  invaders  became  a  ruling  caste,  living  on  the 
labour  of  their  Indian  serfs,  and  for  a  long  time  they  • 

confined  themselves  to  the  lands  on  which  the  latter 
were  already  estabhshed.  So  it  befell  that  the  abo- 
rigines, who  in  the  northern  parts  of  North  America 
were  either  destroyed  or  driven  out  to  the  west,  con- 
tinued to  be  in  Spanish  America  one-half  or  more  of  /  / 
the  population,  those  who  were  already  semicivilized 
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being  kept  as  labourers,  those  who  were  savages 
being  left  to  themselves  in  their  forests  or  half -desert 
prairies.  No  agricultural  European  population  grew 
up  in  the  settled  districts.  As  there  were  aborigines  on 
^  the  spot  to  cultivate  the  land  already  improved,  com- 
paratively few  negroes  were  transported  from  Africa,  and 
v*^^  '^l  ,^  ^'^  these  chiefly  to  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  and  to  Peru. 
It  was  only  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  Antilles  and 
(somewhat  later)  of  Brazil  that  negro  slavery  grew  up 
on  a  large  scale;  and  even  there  mining,  rather  than 
agriculture,  was  the  first  cause  of  their  being  brought 
from  Africa.  The  need  for  negroes  was  not  great  in 
Mexico  or  Peru,  because  the  native  Indians  were  of  a 
hardier  stock  than  the  feeble  Arawaks  of  the  Antilles, 
and  lived  on  under  their  European  masters,  though 
ground  down  and  reduced  in  numbers  by  ill  treat- 
ment. Thus  when  at  last  the  Spanish  colonies  as- 
serted their  independence,  they  started  without  that 
incubus  of  a  mass  of  negro  slaves  which  brought  so 
much  trouble  upon  the  southern  states  of  the  North 
American  Union. 

Between  the  numerous  aboriginal  tribes  there  were  the 
greatest  differences  not  only  in  their  degree  of  advance- 
ment toward  civilization,  but  in  intelligence,  in  virility, 
in  fighting  quality,  and  in  that  kind  of  resisting  power 
which  enables  a  people  to  survive  under  oppression.  The 
best  fighters  seem  to  have  been  —  I  am  not  now  includ- 
ing the  tribes  of  eastern  North  America  —  the  Aztecs 
of  Mexico  and  the  Mapoche  or  Araucanians  of  Chile. 
The  Caribs  in  some  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  and  in  Vene- 
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zuela  were  fierce  and  tenacious,  while  their  neighbours, 
the  Arawaks  of  the  other  Antilles,  seem  to  have  become 
extinct  under  Spanish  severities  in  half  a  century. 
We  have  no  materials  for  even  the  vaguest  guess  at  the 
numbers  of  these  tribes,  but  it  is  evident  that  some  dis- 
appeared altogether,  and  that  others  were  greatly  re- 
duced. The  Chibchas  of  Bogota,  who  were  estimated  at 
a  million  when  first  reached  by  the  Conquerors,  are 
said  by  a  Spanish  annalist  to  have  been  almost  extermi- 
nated in  twenty  years.  Of  the  Mochicas  or  Yuncas 
on  the  Peruvian  coast,  still  numerous  at  the  coming  of 
Pizarro,  though  many  had  perished  during  their  conquest 
by  the  Incas,  few  were  left  after  half  a  century,  and  their 
cities  have  long  been  heaps  of  ruins,  perhaps  partly  be- 
cause the  irrigation  works  which  brought  water  to  them 
were  allowed  to  perish.  A  census  taken  in  Peru  by  the 
Viceroy  Toledo  in  a.d.  1575  is  said  to  have  shewn  eight 
millions  of  Indians  in  what  is  now  Peru  and  Bolivia. 
Two  centuries  later  there  were  less  than  half  that  num- 
ber. So  it  is  stated  that  the  Indians  round  Panama 
rapidly  declined  in  number  when  the  Spaniards  estab- 
lished themselves  there.  The  natives  of  northeast-  ^ 
ern  Brazil  were  killed  off  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  though  the  tale  that  two  millions  were  de- 
stroyed in  about  twenty  years  is  scarcely  credible; 
and  the  less  numerous  tribes  of  central  Argentina  and  ^ 
Uruguay  have  entirely  vanished.  The  process  still  goes 
on,  though  to-day  the  means  are  usually  less  violent. 
It  is  intoxicating  liquors  and  European  diseases,  not  any  ^ 
ill  treatment  by  the  Chileans,  that  have  been  reducing 
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the  stalwart  Araucanians  to  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of 
what  they  were  eighty  years  ago,  and  the  Tehuelches 
and  other  Patagonian  tribes,  including  the  wretched 
Fuegians,  are  dying  out  largely  from  natural  causes. 
But  in  the  Amazonian  forests  along  the  Putumayo 
river  —  and  that  within  the  last  few  years  —  the  cruel- 
ties and  oppressions  practised  by  the  rubber  gatherers 
upon  the  helpless  Indians  have  destroyed  many  thou- 
sands of  lives  and  apparently  altogether  blotted  out 
some  tribes. 

How  many  aborigines  now  remain  in  Latin  America, 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  Even  in  such  advanced 
countries  as  Mexico  and  Peru,  there  are  no  trustworthy 
figures,  not  only  because  it  is  impossible  to  find  means 
of  counting  the  wild  nomads  of  northwestern  Mexico 
and  the  still  wilder  savages  of  eastern  Peru,  but  also 
because,  even  in  the  civihzed  districts,  it  is  hard  to  de- 
termine who  is  to  be  deemed  an  Indian  and  who  a 
mestizo,  or  half-breed.  However,  any  estimate,  if  clearly 
understood  to  be  merely  conjectural,  is  better  than 
none  at  all,  so  I  may  say  that  in  Mexico  ^  there  are 
probably,  out  of  fifteen  millions  of  people,  about  eight 
millions  of  Indians,  with  at  least  six  millions  of  mixed 
blood,  and  the  rest  Spaniards ;  while  in  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
out  of  a  total  of  about  six  millions,  three  and  a  half 
millions  are  Indians,  one  and  a  half  milHons  mestizos, 

1  The  more  usual  estimates  (e.g.  that  in  the  Statesman's  Year  Book 
for  1912)  give  19  per  cent  of  pure  Spaniards,  43  per  cent  mestizos,  and 
38  per  cent  Indians,  but  enquiries  made  from  many  well-informed  peo- 
ple in  Mexico  led  me  to  beheve  that  the  proportion  of  Indians  is  much 
larger,  and  probably  about  that  stated  in  the  text. 
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and  the  rest  more  or  less  pure  Spaniards.  ^  The  one 
state  which  is  almost  wholly  Indian,  so  that  the 
Guarani  language  is  the  prevaiUng  tongue,  is  the  inland 
country  of  Paraguay,  and  the  one  which  has  no  In-»^ 
dians  at  all  is  Uruguay,  lying  on  the  coast,  not  far  from 
Paraguay.  Of  the  total  population  of  South  America, 
estimated  at  forty-five  milHons,  probably  eight  to  nine 
miUions  may  be  pure  Indians.  Besides  these  there  are, 
possibly,  thirteen  millions  of  mestizos  or  half-breeds, 
and  fifteen  of  persons  who  deem  themselves  white, 
even  if  a  good  many  have  some  infusion  of  aboriginal 
blood.2  But  if  we  omit  Argentina,  almost  entirely,  and 
Uruguay  entirely,  white,  as  well  as  Brazil,  and  confine 
our  view  to  the  other  eight  repubUcs  in  which  the 
Indian  element  is  larger,  a  probable  estimate  would 
put  the  number  of  pure  Indians  at  more  than  double 
that  of  the  whites,  and  a  Httle  less  than  that  of  the 
mestizos.  Upon  such  a  computation  the  total  quantity 
of  native  blood  would  much  exceed  the  European. 
Such  an  estimate,  however,  can  make  no  claim  to  ac- 
curacy. I  give  it  only  because  it  seems,  from  all  I 
could  gather,  to  represent,  in  a  rough  sort  of  way,  the 

1  Brazil  is  believed  to  have  nearly  two  millions  of  aborigines, 
most  of  them  savages,  Argentina  perhaps  fifty  thousand,  Chile  one 
hundred  twenty  thousand  (including  the  Fuegians).  For  the  four 
northern  republics  and  for  the  five  of  Central  America  no  fig- 
ures exist,  but  the  bulk  of  their  population,  which  may  be  roughly 
taken  at  nine  millions,  is  Indian,  and  pure  whites  constitute  a 
small  minority,  which  is  probably  largest  in  Costa  Rica,  Colombia, 
and  Panama. 

2  There  are  also  eight  or  nine  millions  of  negroes  and  mulattoes 
(nearly  all  in  Brazil). 
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proportions  of  the  races.  Anyone  who  chooses  to  con- 
sider all  the  more  educated  mestizos  as  whites,  and  all 
Indians  with  any  touch  of  white  blood  as  mestizos, 
would,  of  course,  bring  out  different  figures.  The  ten- 
dency of  official  statistics  is  in  that  direction,  for  every- 
body wishes  to  be  reckoned  as  a  white  man,  but  such 
a  method  does  not  truly  represent  the  racial  facts. 

Of  the  total  of  about  nine  millions  of  Indians,  two  or 
three  millions  may  be  wild,  Indios  bravos,  as  the  South 
Americans  call  them,  and  in  little  contact  with  civilized 
whites  or  mestizos.  To  this  class  belong  many  of  the 
aborigines  in  Brazil,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Venezuela, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  far  smaller  number  still  left  in 
Argentina.  Of  the  more  or  less  civilized  and  settled 
Indians,  more  than  one-half,  about  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lions, are  in  Peru  and  Bolivia ;  and  it  is  of  these  that  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  speak,  as  I  had  opportunities  in 
these  countries  of  ascertaining  their  position,  and  as  they 
are  themselves  more  interesting,  because  they  are  the 
descendants  of  what  was,  before  the  Spanish  Conquest, 
a  comparatively  advanced  people.  What  is  true  of  them 
is,  moreover,  true,  in  a  general  sense,  as  regards  the  set- 
tled aborigines  of  the  northern  repubUcs.  In  those 
states,  however,  there  is  no  such  solid  mass  of  sedentary 
agricultural  Indians  as  dwell  on  the  plateaux  and  inter- 
Andean  valleys  of  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

Though  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  there  were  prob- 
ably in  the  Inca  empire  many  different  tribes  speaking 
different  languages,  all  have  now  been  fused  into  two, 
the  Quichuas  to  the  north  of  Lake  Titicaca,  and  the 
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Aymaras,  both  around  its  shores  and  to  the  south  of 
it  in  BoUvia.  Having  given  some  account  of  both 
races  in  earUer  chapters/  I  need  only  add  that  the  two 
languages  are  generally  spoken  all  over  the  central 
Andes  from  the  frontiers  of  Ecuador  on  the  north  to 
those  of  Chile  and  Argentina  on  the  south.  Compara- 
tively few  of  these  Indians,  probably  less  than  a  fifth, 
are  able  to  talk  Spanish.  Some  few  live  in  the  towns  and 
practise  handicrafts.  Three-fourths  of  the  population 
of  La  Paz  is  Aymard,  while  in  Cuzco  at  least  one- 
third  is  Quichua.  The  vast  majority,  however,  are 
country  folk  cultivating  the  soil  as  tenants  or  labour- 
ers or  tending  sheep  and  cattle  as  herdsmen  for  the 
landowners,  who  are,  of  course,  either  of  Spanish  or 
of  mixed  blood.  Comparatively  few  Indians  own  small 
plots  of  their  own.  The  landlords,  who  in  the  colonial 
times  oppressed  the  peasants  so  atrociously  as  from 
time  to  time  to  provoke  even  this  naturally  sub- 
missive people  to  rebellion,  no  longer  venture  to  prac- 
tise the  exactions  and  cruelties  of  those  days.  Author- 
ity is  not  feared  as  it  was  then,  and  could  not  be  used  to 
support  such  flagrant  injustice.  Neither  do  the  clergy 
wring  money  from  their  flocks,  as  in  those  old  bad  days, 
though  even  now  the  fees  charged  for  marriages  are  so 
high  that  the  rite  is  commonly  neglected.  The  ancient 
tribal  system  has  melted  away  and  the  cacique ,  as  the 
Spaniards  called  him,  who  was  the  head  of  a  local  com- 
munity down  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is 
now  gone,  but  the  old  organization  of  the  dwellers  in  a 

»  Chapters  III-V. 
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village  by  brotherhoods,  and  resting,  or  supposed  to  rest, 
upon  blood  relationship,  still  exists,  and  local  affairs  are 
managed  by  the  local  officials  mentioned  in  an  earUer 
chapter.^      Thus,   the   Indian  is  left    very   much   to 

"'  himself,  except  that  he  pays  rent  to  the  landlord  and 
is  often  bound  to  render  him  personal  service  at  his 
residence  during  part  of  the  year.  This  is  called 
the  Miia,  His  food  is  not  very  nutritious,  consisting 
largely  of  clfiuno,  i.e.  frozen  potatoes,  usually  ground 
into  flour.  His  clothing  is  scanty,  his  mode  of  hfe  hard 
and  wretched,  especially  on  the  bleak  plateaux.     Yet 

.  he  is  not  in  that  abject  poverty  which  fears  starva- 
tion; perhaps,  indeed,  not  so  near  the  minimum  level  of 
subsistence  as  are  millions  of  the  people  in  China  and 

^  India.  He  does  not  contrast  his  own  evil  case  with 
the  luxury  of  the  rich,  as  do  the  slum  dwellers  of  Euro- 
pean cities,  nor  does  he  feel  his  case  to  be  evil,  for  it 
is  no  worse  than  his  forefathers  have  borne  for  ten  gen- 
erations, and  he  knows  no  other. 

Not  only  the  Quichuas  and  Aymards,  but  the  In- 
dians of  the  northern  repubUcs  and  of  southern  Chile  are 
quite  illiterate,  and,  as  respects  education,  just  where 
they  were  under  the  Incas,  perhaps  rather  farther 
back,  because  there  was  then  a  sort  of  national  hfe 
which  has  been  long  since  quenched.  There  seems  to  be 
among  them  little  or  no  desire  for  instruction.  Even 
should  any  seek  to  rise  in  life,  he  would  find  no  means  of 
doing  so,  unless  perchance  some  kindly  priest  should 
give  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  to  a  boy  brighter 
1  See  Chapter  V,  p.  180. 
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than  the  rest.  Religion  does  nothing  to  stir  their  minds. ' 
They  are  nominally  Christians,  but  of  many  of  them  that 
may  be  said  to-day  which  was  said  in  1746  by  the  hu- 
mane and  orthodox  Spaniards,  Antonio  de  UUoa  and 
Jorge  Juan,  whose  secret  report  upon  things  in  South 
America,  and  among  others  upon  the  condition  of  the 
Indians  in  Peru  and  Ecuador,  made  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  was  published  in  England  eighty  years  later. 
They  say:  — 

"The  religion  of  the  Indians  is  no  more  like  the 
Christian  religion  than  it  is  to  that  which  they  had 
while  they  were  pagans,  for  if  the  matter  be  well  ex- 
amined it  will  be  found  that  notwithstanding  the  nom- 
inal conversion  of  these  tribes,  so  small  is  the  progress 
they  have  made  in  knowledge  that  it  will  be  hard  to  dis- 
cover any  difference  between  the  state  in  which  they 
now  find  themselves,  and  that  in  which  they  were  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest. ^^  ^ 

That  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  did  not  commend 
rehgion  to  the  people  nor  relieve  their  misery  may  be 
gathered  from  this  further  extract  from  the  same  secret 
report:  — 

"  The  miserable  state  of  the  Indians  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  vices  of  the  parish  priests  (cur as),  the  extortions 

1  Noticias  Secretas  de  America,  p.  353.  This  remarkable  book, 
published  by  David  Barry  in  1826,  quarto  (Taylor,  London),  from 
a  manuscript  which  he  obtained  in  Madrid,  gives  a  frightful  de- 
scription of  the  cruelties  and  oppressions  practised  on  the  Indians. 
It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  led  to  any  efforts  at  reform. 
It  is  accepted  as  authentic  by  good  authorities.  I  owe  the  reference 
to  the  book  of  Professor  Bernard  Moses,  South  America  on  the  Eve 
of  Emancipation,  The  Southern  Colonies. 
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of  the  corregidores,  and  the  bad  treatment  which' they 
generally  receive  from  all  Spaniards.  Unable  to  endure 
their  sufferings,  and  longing  to  escape  from  slavery, 
many  of  them  have  risen  up  and  moved  off  to  uncon- 
quered  districts,  there  to  continue  in  the  barbarous 
practices  of  heathenism.  ...  In  the  conmiunity  of 
Pimampiro  in  the  province  of  Quito,  which  consisted 
of  more  than  5000  Indians,  and  was  prosperous,  the 
conduct  of  the  parish  priest  drove  the  Indians  to  de- 
spair. Uniting  in  one  body,  they  rose  in  rebellion  and 
in  one  night  passed  to  the  Cordillera,  where  they  joined 
themselves  to  the  wild  heathen  Indians,  with  whom 
they  have  continued  until  now.'' ^ 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  avarice  and  moral 
faults  charged  upon  the  clergy  in  these  reports,  as  well 
as  in  other  accounts  belonging  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury are  brought  against  the  parish  priests  rather  than 
the  religious  orders,  although  Ulloa  describes  the  level 
of  conduct  as  having  sadly  dechned  among  these  also. 
To  some  of  the  orders,  most  of  all  to  the  Jesuits,  and  in  a 
less  degree  to  the  early  Dominicans,  much  credit  is  due 
for  their  efforts  not  only  to  spread  the  gospel,  often  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives,  but  also  to  secure  justice  for  the 
unfortunate  Indians.  The  great  Las  Casas  was  only 
the  most  conspicuous  among  many  admirable  Spanish 
churchmen  who  threw  their  hearts  into  this  campaign 
of  humanity,  though  they  seldom  prevailed  against  the 
hard-hearted  rapacity  of  the  land  owners  and  mine 
owners  who  wished  to  keep  the  Indians  in  serfdom  and 

^  Noticias  Secretas,  ut  supra^  p.  343. 
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did  not  care  how  many  perished  under  their  hands. 
These  worthy  ecclesiastics  sometimes  secured  good  ordi- 
nances from  the  Council  of  the  Indies  in  Spain,  but  the 
colonial  governors  found  that  the  path  of  least  resistance 
was  to  proclaim  the  ordinance  and  wink  at  its  neglect. 
On  many  a  law  was  the  note  made,  '^It  is  obeyed,  but 
not  executed''  (Se  ohedece  pero  no  se  ejecuta).  In  Para- 
guay, where  the  population  was  almost  wholly  Indian,  the 
reign  of  the  Jesuits  was  generally  beneficent.  They  could 
not  do  much  for  the  education  of  the  mass  of  their  sub- 
jects, but  while  they  trained  some  few  of  the  promising 
youth,  they  impressed  habits  of  industry  and  good  conduct 
upon  the  rest.  Perhaps  it  is  to  the  excessive  inculca- 
tion of  obedience  that  the  blind  submissiveness  of  the 
later  Paraguayans  to  such  despots  as  Francia  and  Lopez 
may  be  partly  attributed.^ 

The  oppressions,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  referred 
to  in  the  extracts  given  above,  have  long  since  ceased, 
but  their  consequences  remain  in  the  abject  state  of  the 
aborigines  and  their  ignorance  of  the  truths  and  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity.  As  a  learned  student  of  Indian 
life  observes,  it  is  to  them  a  kind  of  magic,  more  power- 
ful for  some  purposes  than  their  own  ancient  magic 
which  was  based  on  nature  worship.  ^^They  believe  in 
Dios  (God),''  says  Mr.  Bandelier,^  ''but  believe  more 
in  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Luz  (Our  Lady  of  the  Light) 

1  Half  the  population  of  Paraguay  perished  in  the  war  of  the 
younger  Lopez,  the  third  of  the  line  of  dictators  that  ruled  the 
country  from  1818  to  1870. 

2  Islands  of  Titicaca  and  Koati,  quoted  in  Chapter  IV. 
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at  Copacavana."  They  worship  evil  spirits  and  make 
offerings  to  the  mountain  Achachilas  and  to  the  Earth. 
Even  in  Mexico,  where  the  Indians  are,  as  a  rule,  much 
more  subject  to  enlightening  influences,  I  was  told  in 
1901  that  an  archbishop,  visiting  the  parishes  of  his  dio- 
cese not  long  before,  had  found  the  ancient  idols  hidden 
away  behind  the  altars  and  occasionally  brought  out  at 
night  to  receive  marks  of  reverence.  The  Peruvians 
had  at  the  conquest  hardly  advanced  to  the  stage  of  a 
regular  mythology  with  images  of  the  deities,  so  idols 
were  less  common  and  prominent,  while  the  worship 
of  the  spirits  immanent  in  natural  objects  was  uni- 
versal. 

Where  the  church  fails  to  stir  the  currents  of  intellec- 
tual life  among  the  masses  of  such  a  people  as  this, 
what  other  influence  is  there  to  make  for  progress  ? 

These  Peruvian  races  were  specially  unfortunate  be- 
cause their  natural  leaders,  the  caciques  or  local  chief- 
tains who  had  formed  a  sort  of  aristocracy  before  the 
Conquest,  were  either  slaughtered  or,  in  some  few  cases, 
incorporated  into  the  colonial  upper  class,  so  that  they 
were  lost,  as  protectors,  to  the  subject  class,  who,  hav- 
ing little  force  of  character,  sank  unresistingly  into  serf- 
dom. Once,  in  1781-1783,  under  the  leadership  of  Tu- 
pac Amaru,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  briefly  in  an  earher 
chapter,  they  rose  in  a  revolt  which  lasted  for  three 
years.  Being  unwarUke  and  untrained,  ill-armed  and 
ill-led,  they  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  after 
atrocious  cruelties  had  been  perpetrated  on  both  sides. 
But  they  accomplished  one  feat  rare  in  the  annals  of 
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war  in  destroying,  along  with  its  Spanish  garrison,  the 
city  of  Sorata,  which  they  had  long  besieged  in  vain, 
by  damming  up  the  comrse  of  a  mountain  torrent  and 
turning  its  full  stream  on  the  place.  Since  those  days, 
even  the  few  chiefs  that  then  remained  have  vanished, 
and  the  aboriginal  race  consists  wholly  of  the  poorest 
and  most  neglected  part  of  the  population.  That  which 
to  them  makes  life  tolerable  is  the  incessant  chewing  of 
coca,  a  very  old  habit,  but  now  less  costly  than  in  Inca 
days,  because  the  leaf  can  be  more  easily  imported  from 
the  hot  country  east  of  the  Andes. 

Their  enjoyments  are  two.  One  is  intoxication,  mostly 
with  chicha,  the  old  native  beverage,  but  now  also  with 
fiery  alcohol,  made  from  the  sugar-cane.  The  other  is 
dancing  at  their  festivals.  The  priests,  when  they  were 
converting  the  natives,  thought  it  better  not  to  disturb 
the  ancient  heathen  dances,  but  to  transfer  them  to 
the  days  which  the  church  sets  apart  for  its  feasts,  ex- 
punging, so  far  as  they  could,  the  more  offensive  fea- 
tures of  the  dance,  though  what  remains  is  sufficiently 
repulsive.  Such  ceremonial  performances  are  common 
among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  also,  and  used 
often  to  be  kept  up  for  days  together  before  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  The  dances  of  the  Hopi  and  other  Indians 
which  the  visitor  sees  to-day  in  Arizona  are  dull  and 
decorous  affairs.  A  striking  description  of  the  dances 
which  he  saw  at  Tiahuanaco  on  Corpus  Christi  Day  is 
given  by  Mr.  Squier,^  and  the  much  more  recent  account 
given  by  Mr.  Bandelier  of  those  he  witnessed  on  another 

1  Travels  in  Peru,  p.  305  sqq. 
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festival  at  Copacavana  shew  that  things  are  much  the 
same  to-day/  The  music,  of  a  drum-and-fife  type,  is 
loud,  harsh,  and  discordant,  but  this  does  not  imply 
that  a  taste  for  sweet  sound  is  wanting,  for  the  Indian 
often  carries  his  simple  flute  or  pipe  with  him  on  his 
journeys  and  enjoys  the  monotonous  ditties  which  he 
makes  it  discourse. 

Three  other  facts  may  be  adduced  to  illustrate  the 
condition  of  the  aborigines.  There  is  no  recent  litera- 
ture in  their  languages,  not  even  a  newspaper  or  maga- 
zine. They  seem  to  be  very  rarely  ordained  as  priests, 
though  I  was  told  in  Mexico  that  there  are  a  good 
many  Indian  priests  there ;  and  it  seldom  happens  that 
any  Indian  rises  into  the  learned  or  even  into  the  edu- 
cated class.  I  heard  of  one  such  at  Lima,  who  had  a 
remarkable  knowledge  of  natural  history;  there  may 
have  been  others. 

Whether  owing  to  the  character  of  the  Indians,  or  to 
their  fear  of  the  white  man,  robberies  and  assaults  are 
rare  not  only  among  the  more  gentle  Quichuas,  but 
also  in  Bolivia,  where  the  Aymards,  a  more  dour  and 
sullen  race,  frequently  break  the  peace  among  them- 
selves, village  attacking  village  with  sticks  and  sUngs, 
while  the  women  carry  bags  of  stones  to  supply  ammu- 
nition for  the  men^s  sUngs.  In  fact,  the  safety  of  the 
solitary  European  traveller  in  most  parts  of  South  Amer- 

>  Islands  of  Titicaca  and  Koati,  p.  40  sqq.  This  learned  stu- 
dent of  Indian  customs  thinks  that  the  drinking  may  have  orig- 
inated in  the  ceremonial  offerings  of  chicha  to  the  spirits.  Its 
oontinuance  needs  no  explanation. 
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ica  is  almost  as  remarkable  as  the  like  circumstance  in 
India. 

In  respect  of  civil  rights,  there  is  no  legal  distinction 
between  the  Indian  and  the  white.  Both  enjoy  the  same 
citizenship  for  all  private  and  pubhc  purposes,  to  both 
is  granted  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  equal  suf- 
frage, equal  ehgibihty  to  office.  This  is  to  some  extent 
a  guarantee  to  the  Indian  against  ill  treatment,  but  it 
does  not  raise  him  in  the  social  scale.  He  seldom  casts 
a  vote,\not,  indeed,  that  it  makes  much  difference  in 
these  countries  whether  the  citizen  votes  or  not,  for  a 
paternal  government  takes  charge  of  the  elections.  He 
is  never  —  so  far  as  I  could  learn  —  a  candidate  for  any 
national  office.  The  laws  of  the  two  republics  interfere 
very  little  with  his  life,  which  is  regulated  by  ancestral 
custom.  Even  in  revolutions  he  does  not  seem  to  come 
to  the  front.  He  is,  however,  willing  to  fight,  and  a 
good  fighter  both  in  foreign  and  in  civil  wars,  however 
little  interest  he  may  take  in  the  cause.  But  for  this 
fact  there  would  have  been  fewer  and  shorter  revolu- 
tions. Thus  the  Indian  is  a  member  of  the  nation  for 
military,  if  not  for  pohtical,  purposes.  The  former  are 
at  least  nearer  to  his  comprehension  than  the  latter, 
for  he  cares,  and  thinks  of  caring,  about  politics  no  more 
than  did  the  needy  knife-grinder  in  Canning^s  verses. 
No  one  has  yet  preached  to  him  the  gospel  of  democ- 
racy; no  one  has  told  him  that  he  has  anything  to 
gain  from  action  as  a  citizen.  The  whole  thing  is  as  com- 
pletely out  of  his  sphere  as  if  he  were  still  living  under 
the  Spanish  viceroys,  or,  indeed,  under  the  rule  of  the 
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Inca  Huayna  Capac.  There  is,  therefore,  not  yet  any 
/'Indian  question''  in  South  America.^  There  ought 
to  be  an  Indian  question :  that  is  to  say,  there  ought  to 
be  an  effort  to  raise  the  Indians  economically  and  edu- 
cationally. But  they  have  not  yet  begun  to  ask  to  be 
raised. 

So  much  for  the  Indian  as  he  is  in  Peru  and  BoUvia ; 
and,  apparently,  also  in  those  settled  parts  of  north- 
western Argentina  where  Indians  still  remain.  In  Par- 
aguay the  position  is  so  far  different  that  the  Indians 
form  not  the  lowest  class,  but  the  bulk  of  the  nation. 
In  the  forest-covered  regions  of  the  Amazon  and  its 
tributaries,  the  Indios  bravos  are  outside  civiUzation 
a^'igether. 

l\^  mderstand  the  social  relations  of  the  white  and 
Indian  4  aces  one  must  begin  by  remembering  that  there 
is  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  countries  no  such  sharp 
colour  line  as  exists  where  men  of  Teutonic  stock  are 
settled  in  countries  outside  Europe.  As  this  is  true 
of  the  negro,  it  is  even  more  true  of  the  Indian.  He 
may  be  despised  as  a  weakling,  he  may  be  ignored  as 
a  citizen,  he  may  be,  as  he  was  at  one  time,  abomi- 
nably oppressed  and  ill  treated,  but  he  excites  no  per- 
sonal repulsion.  It  is  not  his  race  that  is  against  him, 
but  his  debased  condition.  Whatever  he  suffers,  is 
suffered  because  he  is  ignorant  or  timid  or  helpless,  not 
because  he  is  of  a  different  blood  and  colour.    Accord- 

1  There  haa  been  formed  in  Lima  a  society  for  the  protection  of 
the  Indians,  but  I  could  not  learn  that  it  has  been  able  to  do  much 
in  the  parts  of  Peru  that  lie  far  from  the  capital. 
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ingly  the  Spanish  Americans  do  not  strive  to  keep  off 
and  keep  down  the  Indian  in  such  wise  as  the  North 
Americans  and  the  Dutch  and  the  EngUsh  —  I  do  not 
mean  the  governments,  but  the  individuals  —  treat  their 
black  subjects.  There  is  not  even  such  aversion  to 
him  as  is  shewn  in  California  and  in  Australia  to 
the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Hindus.  The  distinction 
between  the  races  is  in  Spanish  America  a  distinction 
of  rank  or  class  rather  than  of  colour.  Against  inter- 
marriage there  is,  therefore,  no  more  feehng  than  that 
which  exists  against  any  union  palpably  below  a  man's 
or  woman's  own  rank  in  hfe.  If  it  is  rare  for  a  pure 
white  to  espouse  a  pure  Indian,  that  is  because  they 
are  of  different  ranks,  just  as  it  is  rare  for  a  well-born 
Englishman  to  marry  a  peasant  girl.  There  is  r  .ning 
in  the  law  to  oppose  such  a  union,  and  though. whites 
seldom  marry  pure  Indians,  because  the  classes  come 
little  into  contact,  the  presence  of  an  unmistakable  In- 
dian strain  in  a  suitor  makes  no  difference  to  his 
acceptabihty  to  a  white  woman  of  the  same  rank 
Whether  this  contrast  between  the  Spanish  attitude 
towards  the  Indian  and  the  Anglo-American  attitude 
to  the  negro  is  due  to  differences  between  Roman 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism,*  or  to  the  fact  that  the 

1  The  sense  of  membership  in  a  concrete  community  (a  Visible 
Church)  consisting  of  persons  of  whatever  race  who  participate 
in  the  same  sacraments  is  stronger  in  the  Roman  than  in  the 
Protestant  churches ;  and  as  a  member  of  a  lower  race  who  has 
been  ordained  a  priest  is  thereby  raised  to  a  position  which  is  in 
a  sense  above  that  of  any  layman,  the  race  itself  is  raised  in  his 
person. 
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Indian  was  never  legally  a  slave,  or  to  the  fact  that  the 
aboriginal  American  races  shew  a  less  marked  diver- 
gence in  colour  and  features  from  the  white  than  does 
the  negro,  is  a  question  which  need  not  be  here  dis- 
cussed. Possibly  all  three  causes  may  contribute  to 
the  result ;  and  probably  the  circumstance  that  most 
of  the  early  Spaniards,  having  brought  no  wives  with 
them,  treated  their  numerous  children  by  Indian  women 
as  being  legitimate  and  belonging  to  their  own  race, 
was  also  a  factor.  Such  a  usage,  established  in  the 
days  of  the  Conquest,  would  naturally  continue  to  affect 
men's  attitude.  The  result  is  anyhow  one  of  great 
significance,  and  makes  the  racial  problem  here  quite 
different  from  what  it  is  in  the  southern  states  of  North 
America. 

The  most  salient  point  of  difference  lies  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  half-breed  or  mestizo.  In  North  America 
a  mulatto,  a  quadroon,  even  an  octoroon  who  is  only 
one-eighth  black,  counts  as  a  negro.  Here,  except  per- 
(/  haps  in  a  few  of  the  oldest  cities,  a  mestizo  counts  as  a 
white.  His  half-Indian  blood  is  no  disparagement  to 
his  social  standing,  no  obstacle  to  his  reaching  any 
pubhc  position.  One  may  remark  of  such  and  such  a 
person  that  he  has  evidently  a  strong  infusion  of  Indian 
blood,  of  such  another  that  he  looks  a  Spaniard  through 
and  through,  and  the  latter  doubtless  cherishes  a  secret 
satisfaction  in  his  pure  Iberian  stock.  But  for  the 
J^  practical  purposes  of  business  and  politics,  the  two,  sup- 
posing them  to  belong  to  the  same  educated  class,  stand 
upon  the  same  level.    The  famihes  which  value  their 
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lineage  so  highly  that  they  would  deem  the  marriage  of 
a  child  to  a  person  of  mixed  blood,  otherwise  desir- 
able, to  be  a  mesalliance^  must  be  now  few,  and  hardly 
exist  outside  five  or  six  cities  —  such  as  Bogota,  Lima, 
Arequipa,  and  Santiago. 

Thus  one  may  say  that  there  is  no  "colour  ques- 
tions^ in  South  America.  Its  republics  have  pohtical 
and  economic  problems  enough,  but  they  are  spared  a 
source  of  embarrassment  and  danger  constantly  present 
to  the  minds  of  thoughtful  North  Americans,  and  present 
also  (though  less  painfully)  to  the  minds  of  South  Afri- 
cans. Although,  therefore,  both  in  Spanish  America, 
and  in  the  United  States  there  are  social  distinctions 
which  coincide  with  race  distinctions,  the  character  of 
those  distinctions  is  different.  In  both  countries  there 
are  two  sections.  But  in  the  United  States  everyone 
who  is  not  white  is  classed  as  coloured,  however  slight 
the  trace.  In  Spanish  America  everyone  who  is  not 
wholly  Indian  is  classed  as  white,  however  marked  the 
Indian  tinge. ^  Thus  the  mixed  population,  which  in 
the  United  States  swells  the  negro  element,  is  in  Span- 
ish America  a  part  of  the  white  nation,  and  helps  to 
give  that  element  its  preponderance.  And  a  further 
difference  appears  in  the  fact  that  whereas  in  the 
United  States  the  man  of  colour  is  discriminated  against 
for  social  purposes,  irrespective  of  his  wealth,  educa- 

*  An  infusion  of  negro  blood,  sometimes  met  with  in  the  coast 
towns  of  Peru,  is  regarded  with  less  favour  than  a  like  infusion  of 
Indian  blood,  for  while  the  first  negro  ancestor  must  have  been  a 
slave,  the  Indian  ancestor  may  have  been  an  Inca. 
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tion,  or  personal  qualities,  in  Spanish  countries  race 
counts  for  so  little  that  when  he  emerges  out  of  the^ 
poverty  and  ignorance  which  mark  the  Indian,  his  equal- 
ity with  the  white  man  is  admitted.  So  rarely,  however, 
does  he  emerge  that  one  may  broadly  say  that  the  Na- 
tion consists  in  these  republics  of  white  men  and  mesti- 
zos only,  the  Indian  constituting,  if  not  another  nation, 
yet  a  separate  nationality,  marked  off  not  merely  by 
poverty,  but  by  its  language  and  the  adherence  of  its 
members  to  ancient  superstitions.  They  have  nothing, 
except  the  worship  of  the  saints  and  a  fondness  for 
liquor,  in  common  with  the  class  above  them,  for  they 
speak  a  different  language,  think  differently,  feel  differ- 
ently, have  their  own  amusements,  and  cherish,  in  a  dim 
way,  faint  memories  of  a  time  when  their  forefathers 
were  masters  of  the  land.  They  are  not  actively  hostile 
to  the  white  people,  and,  indeed,  get  on  better  with 
their  landlords  than  some  European  peasantries  have 
done  with  theirs.  But  they  live  apart,  inside  the  nation, 
but  not  of  it.  The  Aymards  are  silent,  suspicious,  sul- 
len. The  Quichuas  are  more  kindly,  but  hardly  less 
reserved.  This  reserve  and  suspicion  characterize  the 
Mexican  Indian  also,  who  is  generally  more  inteUigent 
than  the  Peruvian.^  Both  Aymards  and  Quichuas  are 
tenacious  of  their  customs,  and  do  not  seek  to  assimi- 


1 A  few  years  ago  in  northern  Mexico  a  truck  carrying  a  load  of 
dynamite  for  use  at  a  mine  was  suddenly  discovered  to  be  on  fire 
at  a  village  station.  The  risk  was  imminent,  so  the  driver  of  a 
locomotive  engine  picked  the  truck  up  and  ran  it  away  into  the 
country  at  all  the  speed  he  could  put  on.    He  bade  the  brakeman 
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late  any  of  that  modern  life  and  lore  which  has  found 
its  slow  way  even  into  the  recesses  of  the  Andes.  No 
one  from  without  tries  to  give  it  to  them,  no  one  rises 
from  among  themselves  stirred  by  a  desire  to  acquire 
it  and  then  impart  it  to  his  fellows. 

This  want  of  leading,  and  want  not  only  of  Ught  but  of 
a  wish  for  Hght,  is  the  feature  of  the  Indian  population 
which  most  surprises  the  traveller,  because  he  knows  of 
no  parallel  to  it  among  the  subject  races  of  Europe  in  the 
past  or  those  of  western  Asia  to-day.  The  Greek  and 
Armenian  in  Turkey  have  at  times  suffered  as  much  from 
the  Turk  as  the  Quichua  has  suffered  from  his  conquerors 
in  Peru,  but  in  intelligence  and  capacity  for  progress 
they  have  been  the  superiors  of  the  Turk;  and  had 
there  been  more  of  them,  they  would  before  now  have 
shaken  off  his  control. 

If  it  is  asked  how  the  presence  of  this  solid  Indian 
mass,  unassimilated  by  the  white  nation,  has  affected 
that  nation  and  the  progress  of  the  country  as  a  whole, 
the  answer  is  that  in  the  first  place  it  prevented  all 
chance  of  the  growth  of  a  free  European  agricultural 
population,  even  in  those  high  valleys  where  Europeans 
could  work  and  thrive.  Had  the  hardy  and  laborious 
peasantry  of  Gahcia,  Asturias,  and  Aragon  settled  in 
these  regions,  how  much  more  robust,  mentally  and 
physically,  might  the  nation  have  been!    How  much 


jump  off  and  save  himself,  adding,  "  I  go  to  my  death."  When 
he  had  got  a  mile  away,  the  dynamite  exploded.  Every  window- 
in  the  village  was  broken,  and  he  was  blown  to  atoms,  but  the  in- 
habitants were  saved.    He  was  a  pure-blooded  Indian. 
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might  agriculture  have  been  improved  had  there  been 
intelligent  labour!  But  besides  this  want,  and  besides 
the  weakening  of  the  state  by  the  lack  of  national  spirit 
in  half  of  its  population,  the  presence  of  a  large  mass 
of  ignorance  and  superstition  has  operated  to  reduce 
;'  the  general  intellectual  level.  There  have  been  coun- 
tries where  a  small  rich  and  ruling  class,  living  on  the 
toil  of  inferiors,  has  cultivated  art  and  letters  with 
brilliant  success,  but  we  find  nothing  of  the  sort  here. 
The  ignorant  mass  has  depressed  the  whole,  as  a  glacier 
chills  the  air  of  its  valley. 
y  Whether  the  Spanish  stock  has  deteriorated  through 

?i^'^AW  the  mixture  of  Indian  blood  is  a  more  difficult  mat- 
'1^  ^vvJ»  "■  ter  to  determine.  The  Peruvians  and  BoUvians 
'  ^  ^^  i,  of  to-day,  both  whites  and  mestizos  —  and  the  same 
vA     ^  thing  is  true  of  Venezuelans  and  Ecuadoreans  —  dif- 

fer much  from  the  Spaniards  of  the  sixteenth  century 
and  from  the  European  Spaniards  of  to-day.  They 
are  probably  more  excitable;  they  are  naturally  less 
industrious  because  they  live  in  hot  countries  and  have 
Indians  to  work  for  them.  But  in  Spain  itself  there 
are  great  differences  between  the  peoples  of  the  north 
and  the  south  and  the  east.  The  Catalans  are  more 
energetic  than  the  Andalusians,  the  Gallegos  more  in- 
dustrious than  the  Valencians.  The  conditions  of  colo- 
nial fife  in  the  presence  of  a  large  aboriginal  population, 
coupled  with  long  misgovernment  and  intellectual  stag- 
nation, account  for  a  good  deal  of  the  variation  from 
the  Spanish  type.  It  is  a  sound  maxim  never  to  lay 
weight  upon  uncertain  causes  when  certain  causes  are 
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available  as  explanations.  Moreover  our  knowledge  of 
heredity  in  its  influence  on  race  development  is  still 
imperfect.  The  Argentines,  who  are  of  an  almost  pure 
white  stock,  also  differ  much  from  the  modern  Spaniard. 

It  might  seem  natural  to  assume  a  priori  that  men  of 
pure  European  race  would  continue  to  hold  the  foremost 
place  in  these  countries,  and  would  shew  both  greater 
talents  and  a  more  humane  temper  than  those  in  whose 
veins  Indian  blood  flows.  But  I  doubt  if  the  facts  sup- 
port such  a  view.  Some  of  the  most  forceful  leaders 
who  have  figured  in  the  politics  of  these  republics  have 
been  mestizos.  I  remember  one,  as  capable  and  energetic 
and  upright  a  man  as  I  met  anywhere  in  the  continent, 
who  looked  at  least  half  an  Indian,  and  very  little  of  a 
Spaniard.  Nor  have  there  been  any  more  sinister  fig- 
ures in  the  history  of  South  America  since  the  days  of 
Pedro  de  Arias  the  infamous  governor  of  Darien  who 
put  to  death  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  than  some  who 
were  pure  Spaniards.  No  half-breeds  have  shewn  more 
ruthlessness  than  the  Spanish  Carbajal  in  the  days  of 
Pizarro,  or  than  Rosas,  the  Argentine  dictator  of  seventy 
years  ago.  And  in  this  connection  it  deserves  to  be 
noticed  that  the  ancient  Peruvian  Indians,  though  they 
thought  nothing  of  indiscriminate  slaughter  and  occa- 
sionally tortured  captive  enemies,  did  not  generally 
shew  the  same  taste  for  blood  as  the  Aztecs  shewed  in 
their  sacrifices  nor  the  same  propensity  to  methods  of 
elaborate  and  long-drawn-out  cruelty  as  did  the  Red 
men  of  North  America. 

As  I  have  so   far   been  speaking   chiefly  of  Peru 
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and  Bolivia,  where  the  Indian  population  is  larger  and 
more  civilized  than  elsewhere,  a  few  observations 
ought  to  be  added  regarding  the  other  republics  in 
which  a  considerable  aboriginal  population  remains. 
I  onoit  Uruguay,  because  it  has  none  at  all.  In  Argen- 
tina there  are  some  civilized  Indians  in  the  north- 
western districts  round  the  cities  of  Jujuy  and  Tucuman, 
and  to  these  the  remarks  made  regarding  their  neigh- 
bours, the  Bohvian  Indians,  apply.  There  are  also 
wild  Indians,  perhaps  one  hundred  thousand,  perhaps 
more,  on  the  Gran  Chaco  of  the  far  north, ^  and  the 
scattered  remnants  of  nomad  Patagonians  in  the  far 
south  and  in  Tierra  del  Fuego.  These  seem  to  be  dis- 
appearing. The  Onas  in  that  island  have  been  freely 
killed  off  by  the  ranchmen  on  whose  flocks  they  preyed, 
and  tubercular  disease  is  destroying  the  rest.  In  Chile, 
besides  the  Araucanians,  described  in  Chapter  VI,  there 
are  a  few  small  tribes,  in  a  low  state  of  barbarism,  left 
in  the  archipelago  of  wet  and  woody  isles  along  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  rural  population  of  the  republic  — 
indeed,  nearly  all  of  the  poorer  and  less  educated  part  of 
it  —  is  mestizo,  a  bold  and  vigorous  race,  good  workers 
and  fine  fighters.  Paraguay  is  an  almost  purely  Indian 
country. 

Of  the  four  northern  republics,  Panama,  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  and  Ecuador,  I  have  seen  only  the  first. 
In  each  of  these  the  number  of  purely  Spanish  families 
is  small.  It  is  probably  largest  in  Colombia.  In  Vene- 
zuela the  Indians  have  been  more  largely  absorbed  into 

*  Some  of  these  now  come  south  to  work  on  Argentine  farms. 
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the  general  population  than  has  happened  m  Colom- 
bia and  Ecuador.  In  all  four  states  such  of  the  In- 
dians as  remain  wild  forest  dwellers  are  passive,  and 
practically  outside  the  nation,  which  is,  as  a  social  and 
political  entity,  predominantly  mestizol  What  has  been 
said  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  is  true  of  these  states  also: 
there  is  no  colour  line;  the  mestizos  are  treated  as  white 
and  are  not,  as  a  class,  intellectually  inferior  to  the 
white.  The  Indian  forms  the  lowest  stratum,  and  sel- 
dom rises  out  of  it. 

There  remains  Brazil,  distinguished  from  the  other  re- 
publics by  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  her  small  mestizo 
population  and  her  pure  Indian  population,  most  of 
it  wild,  she  has  a  great  mass  of  negroes  and  a  still 
larger  mass  of  mulattoes  and  quadroons.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  along  the  coast  from  Rio  to 
Bahia  and  Pernambuco,  as  well  as  in  parts  of  the 
interior  behind  these  two  cities,  the  black  popu- 
lation predominates.  In  character  and  habits  it 
somewhat  resembles  the  negroes  of  the  British  West 
Indies  and  Santo  Domingo,  being  superior  to  the  Hay- 
tians,  but  inferior  in  education  and  enterprise  to  the 
coloured  people  of  the  southern  states  of  North  America. 
High  as  is  its  fecundity,  its  death-rate  is  also  so  high, 
owing  to  the  general  neglect  of  sanitary  precautions, 
that  it  does  not  appear  to  be  increasing  relatively  to 
the  general  population.  It  is  well  treated  —  slavery 
was  seldom  harsh  among  the  kindly  natured,  easy-going 
Portuguese  —  and  bears  no  ill-will  to  its  former  masters. 
Neither  do  they  feel  towards  it  that  repulsion  which 
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marks  the  attitude  of  the  whites  to  the  negroes  in  North 
America  and  South  Africa.  The  Brazihan  lower  class 
'^  intermarries  freely  with  the  black  people  ;  the  Brazilian 
middle  class  intermarries  with  mulattoes  and  quadroons. 
Brazil  is  the  one  country  in  the  world,  besides  the  Por- 

^  ]  tuguese  colonies  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Africa, 
in  which  a  fusion  of  the  European  and  African  races  is 
proceeding  unchecked  by  law  or  custom.    The  doctrines 

/  of  human  equahty  and  human  solidarity  have  here 
their  perfect  work.  The  result  is  so  far  satisfactory 
that  there  is  little  or  no  class  friction.  The  white  man 
does  not  lynch  or  maltreat  the  negro :  indeed,  I  have 
never  heard  of  a  lynching  anywhere  in  South  America 
except  occasionally  as  part  of  a  political  convulsion. 
The  negro  is  not  accused  of  insolence  and  does  not 
seem  to  develop  any  more  criminality  than  naturally 
belongs  to  any  ignorant  population  with  loose  notions 
of  morality  and  property. 

What  ultimate  effect  the  intermixture  of  blood  will 
have  on  the  European  element  in  Brazil  I  will  not 
venture  to  predict.  If  one  may  judge  from  a  few 
remarkable  cases,  it  will  not  necessarily  reduce  the 
intellectual  standard.  One  of  the  ablest  and  most 
refined  Brazilians  I  have  known  had  some  colour;  and 
other  such  cases  have  been  mentioned  to  me.  Assump- 
tions and  preconceptions  must  be  eschewed,  however 
plausible  they  may  seem. 

The  chief  conclusions  which  the  history  of  the  rela- 
tions of  races  in  the  South  American  continent  suggests 
are  the  three  following.     The  first  may  be  thought 
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doubtful.  It  is  negative  rather  than  positive,  and 
though  it  seems  worth  stating,  I  state  it  with  diffi- 
dence. 

The  fusion  of  two  parent  stocks,  one  more  advanced, 
the  other  more  backward,  does  not  necessarily  result  in 
producing  a  race  inferior  to  the  stronger  parent  or  supe- 
rior to  the  weaker.  The  mestizo  in  Peru  is  not  palpa- 
bly inferior  in  intellect  to  the  Spanish  colonial  of  un- 
mixed blood,  but  seems  to  be  substantially  his  equal. 
The  mestizo  in  Mexico  is  not  palpably  superior  —  some 
doubt  if  he  is  at  all  superior  either  physically,  morally, 
or  intellectually  —  to  the  pure  Tarascan  or  Zapotec  In- 
dian, who  is,  no  doubt,  a  stronger  human  being  than 
the  South  American  Quichua  or  Aymard. 

The  second  conclusion  is  this :  Conquest  and  con-v 
trol  by  a  race  of  greater  strength  have  upon  some  races 
a  depressing  and  almost  ruinous  effect.     The  Peruvian 
subjects  of  the  Incas  had  reached  a  state  of  advance- 
ment which,  though  much  below  that  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  was  remarkable  when  one 
considers  that  their  isolation  deprived  them  of  the  enor- 
mous benefit  of  contact  with  other  progressive  peoples, 
and  when  one  considers  also  the  disadvantage  of  hving 
at  a  great  altitude,  the  absence  of  milk-yielding  ani- 
mals, and  the  paucity  both  of  animals  capable  of  domes-     .  ..^ 
tication  and  of  cereal  plants.    The  impact  of  Spanish  ^ 
invasion  not  only  shattered  their  own  rudimentary  civil- i 
ization  to  pieces,  but  so  took  all  the  heart  and  spirit  out' 
of  them  that  they  have  made  practically  no  advances 
during  four  centuries,  and  have  profited  hardly  at  all 
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by  the  western  civilization  of  their  masters.  The  ab- 
origines of  Mexico,  having  more  stamina  of  intellect 
and  will,  have  suffered  less  by  the  shock,  but  have 
done  almost  as  little  to  assimilate  the  arts  and  ideas  of 
Europe. 

Thirdly,  the  ease  with  which  the  Spaniards  have 
intermingled  by  marriage  with  the  Indian  tribes — and 
the  Portuguese  have  done  the  Hke,  not  only  with  the 
Indians,  but  with  the  more  physically  dissimilar  negroes 
—  shews  that  race  repugnance  is  no  such  constant  and 
permanent  factor  in  human  affairs  as  members  of  the 
Teutonic  peoples  are  apt  to  assume.  Instead  of  being, 
as  we  Teutons  suppose,  the  rule  in  this  matter,  we  are 
rather  the  exception,  for  in  the  ancient  world  there 
seems  to  have  been  httle  race  repulsion;  there  is 
very  little  to-day  among  Mohanamedans;  there  is  none 
among  Chinese.  This  seems  to  suggest  that  since  the 
phenomenon  is  not  of  the  essence  of  human  nature,  it 
may  not  be  always  as  strong  among  the  Teutonic 
peoples  as  it  is  to-day.  ReUgion  has  been  in  the  past 
almost  as  powerful  a  dissevering  force  as  has  racial 
antagonism.  In  the  case  of  Spaniards  and  Portuguese, 
religion,  so  soon  as  the  Indians  had  been  baptized,  made 
race  differences  seem  insignificant.  Islam  has  always 
done  this  in  the  East  and  in  Africa. 

As  touching  the  future,  it  seems  as  certain  as  any- 
thing in  human  affairs  can  be  that  the  races  now  in- 
habiting South  America,  aboriginal,  European,  and 
African,  will  be  all  ultimately  fused.  The  Spanish  re- 
pubUcs  (except  the  purely  white  Argentina  and  Uru- 
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guay)  will  be  Ibero-American,  Brazil  will  be  Ibero- 
American-African.  All  present  facts  point  that  way, 
and  that  any  hitherto  unfelt  repulsion  will  arise  seems 
most  improbable.  When,  however,  will  the  process 
be  complete  ?  In  the  Spanish  republics,  hardly  before 
two  centuries,  probably  not  even  then.  It  seems  not 
much  nearer  now  than  it  was  in  1810,  when  the  revolu- 
tionary struggles  began,  though  anything  which  stirred 
up  the  Andean  population,  such  as  the  discovery  of  a 
large  number  of  new  and  rich  mines,  bringing  in  foreign 
labour  and  increasing  the  demand  for  domestic  labour, 
or  anything  that  roused  a  spirit  of  economic  and  pohti- 
cal  change,  might  accelerate  the  consummation. 

Still  less  predictable  is  the  quality  of  the  mixed  race 
that  will  emerge.  One  cannot  but  fear  that  the  Portu- 
guese of  tropical  Brazil  may  suffer  from  the  further 
infusion  of  an  element  the  moral  fibre  of  which  is  con- 
spicuously weak,  though  there  are  those  who  argue 
that  the  blood  of  the  superior  race  must  ultimately 
transmute  the  whole.  But  we  need  not  assume  that  the 
peoples  of  the  Spanish  republics  will  necessarily  decHne, 
for  the  present  degradation  of  the  Indians  may  be  due  as 
much  to  their  melancholy  history  as  to  inherent  defects. 
It  is  still  too  soon  to  be  despondent.  There  may  be 
in  the  Indian  stock  a  reserve  of  strength,  dormant, 
but  not  extinct,  ready  to  respond  to  a  new  stimulus 
and  to  shoot  upwards  under  more  inspiriting  conditions. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE    TWO    ABiERICAS    AND    THE     RELATION      OF    SOUTH 
AMERICA   TO   EUROPE 

Alexander  Hamilton  bade  his  fellow  citizens  to 
think  continentally ;  and  Herodotus,  in  the  short  intro- 
duction prefixed  to  his  history,  explains  its  theme  as 
being  an  account  of  the  relations  of  two  great  con- 
tinents, Europe  and  Asia,  and  of  the  reasons  which 
produced  such  recurring  strife  between  them.  Let  us 
attempt  to  think  a  little  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
Western  world  as  a  whole,  in  its  relations  as  a  con- 
tinent to  the  other  continents,  and  especially  to  that 
continent  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  narrow 
neck  of  land,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  which  has 
drawn  its  name  from  the  same  navigator.  The  series 
of  incidents  by  which  the  name  of  a  Florentine  adven- 
turer was  given,  first,  to  a  continent  he  probably  did  not 
discover,  and  then  to  another  which  he  never  saw,  is  as 
curious  as  anything  in  geographical  history. 

Everybody  knows  that  Christopher  Columbus  sailed 
out  into  the  west  in  search  of  new  lands,  expecting 
them  to  be  a  part  of  Asia,  and  that  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  after  four  voyages,  he  beheved  that  he  had  found 
India. ^    In  the  last  of  those  voyages,  when  he  was 

*  Though  doubt  has  lately  been  thrown  upon  the  letter  of  Toscar 
nelli  and  upon  the  received  belief  that  it  was  India  that  Columbus 
was  seeking,  he  clearly  believed  on  his  return  to  Spain  that  it  was 
India  he  had  found. 
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wearily  beating  up  along  the  coast  of  Darien  against 
the  currents,  he  fancied  himself  near  the  Straits  of 
Malacca.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  neither  he  nor  his 
first  successors  in  exploration  should  have  given  a  name 
to  the  new  western  land  south  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  even 
when,  some  while  later,  they  had  explored  enough  of  it  to 
recognize  it  for  a  continent.  They  named  particular  re- 
gions, but  a  general  name  was  not  needed  because  it 
was  expected  that  the  parts  seen  would  turn  out  to  be 
parts  of  Asia.  Then  in  1497  other  voyagers  who  sailed 
forth  to  explore  said  that  they  found  a  new  land,  far 
off  in  the  ocean  to  the  southwest  of  the  Canary  Islands. 
Next  year  Columbus  discovered  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea  the  '^Tierra  Firma,"  which  we  call 
Venezuela.  Americus  Vespuccius  of  Florence,  one  of  the 
ship^s  company  of  the  1497  voyage,  wrote  letters,  giving 
an  account  of  this  (and  of  a  later  voyage,  also)  to  the 
new  land  far  to  the  southwest,  in  which  he  described 
it  as  ''a  New  World,  a  New  Fourth  Part  of  theGlobe,^^ 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  being  the  other  three.  The 
letters  made  a  great  sensation;  and  one  of  them  was 
made  the  basis  of  a  book  called  Cosmographice  In- 
troductio,  published  in  1507,  at  St.  Di6  in  France,  by  a 
certain  Waldseemiiller  (Hylacomylus),  a  professor  there, 
who  suggested  that  as  Americus  was  the  discoverer  of 
this  Fourth  Part  of  the  World,  it  should  be  called  after 
him.^    The  book  was  read  far  and  wide ;  the  name  took. 

*  The  question  as  to  the  truth  of  Amerigo  Vespucci's  account 
of  his  voyages,  and  especially  of  the  first  one  (1497)  in  which  he 
claimed  to  have  discovered  a  new  land  1000  leagues  west  southwest 
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It  was  not  intended  to  be  applied  to  the  lands  west  and 
south  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  which  between  1497  and  1507 
had  been  discovered  by  Columbus  and  others  ;  still  less 
to  the  lands  discovered  by  John  Cabot  in  the  far  north, 
but  to  an  entirely  different  piece  of  land  much  to  the 
south  and  east  of  what  Columbus  had  discovered. 
But  when  all  the  lands  bordering  on  that  part  of  the 
Atlantic  had  been  sufficiently  explored  and  the  records 
of  the  voyages  compared,  it  appeared  that  the  lands 
lying  in  the  part  of  the  ocean  to  which  the  descriptions 
of  Americus  referred,  were,  in  fact,  continuous  with  the 
coasts  of  the  Caribbean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There- 
upon all  the  land  from  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  (discovered 
in  1516)  northward  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  came 
to  be  included  under  the  name  America,  just  because 
there  was  no  other  general  name  for  what  had  been,  at 
least  till  1513,  when  the  Pacific  was  discovered  by 
crossing  the  Isthmus  at  Darien,  still  believed  to  be  part 
of  Asia.  As  soon  as  the  Pacific  had  been  reached,  and 
still  more  when  the  ever  famous  voyage  of  Magellan  had 
shewn  that  Asia  lay  thousands  of  miles  further  away 
beyond  the  Pacific,  a  general  name  began  to  be  wanted. 
Much  later,  and  again,  just  because  there  was  no  other 
competing  name,  the  term  America  was  extended  to 

of  the  Canary  Islands  is  still  the  subject  of  controversy  among  learned 
men,  but  the  prevalent  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  account  is 
unworthy  of  credence.  The  letters  were  translated  into  Latin  and 
ran  through  several  editions. 

The  name  "Americus,  Amerigo  "  is  an  Italianized  form  of  Amalrich, 
a  name  borne  by  some  of  the  Gothic  kings  mentioned  by  Jordanes, 
and  also  by  two  of  the  Latin  kings  of  Jerusalem  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury.    It  is  the  German  Emerio  and  the  French  Amaury. 
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include  everything  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  up 
to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  when  the  need  was  felt  for 
distinguishing  the  two  parts,  the  words  North  and 
South  were  added.  Although  applied  earlier  to  the 
southern  than  to  the  northern  continent,  the  name  when 
used  alone  now  denotes  to  most  Europeans  the  latter. 

How  much  simpler  and  better  it  would  have  been  if 
each  continent  had  received  a  name  of  its  own.  South 
America  might  have  been  called  after  Columbus,  as 
the  first  man  who  saw  its  terra  firman  and  North 
America  might  have  received  the  name  of  Cabotia  or 
Pinzonia  or  Ponceana,  whichever  navigator  may  be 
best  entitled  to  be  deemed  its  first  and  true  dis- 
coverer. How  much  trouble  would  have  been  saved 
and  how  many  mistakes  avoided  !  Italian  peasants 
would  not  have  fancied  that  a  cousin  who  had  gone 
to  Buenos  Aires  was  the  near  neighbour  of  another  who 
had  gone  to  New  York.  Similarities  would  not  have 
been  imagined  where  differences  exist.  The  South 
Americans  would  not  have  resented  the  assumption  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  the  name  to  which 
they  claim  an  equal  right,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  not  have  formed  the  habit  of  believing 
that  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  speaking  inhabitants 
of  the  southern  continent  are  their  affectionate  relatives, 
because  they  share  in  the  same  family  name. 

These,  however,  are  vain  regrets.  The  names  have 
long  been  fixed,  though  for  a  great  while  the  Spaniards 
declined  to  talk  of  North  America.  The  thing  is  one 
instance  among  many  to  shew  how  much  may  flow 
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from  a  name  which  is  itself  the  result  of  a  mere  ac* 
cident. 

Now  let  us  turn  from  names  to  things,  and  consider  in 
what  respect  the  two  Americas,  and  their  peoples,  resem- 
ble and  differ  from  one  another,  and  how  far  they  consti- 
tute, politically  or  otherwise,  one  whole  world  apart,  and 
what  are  the  relations  of  the  southern,  or  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  continent  to  the  other,  now  mainly  Teutonic, 
continent,  and  to  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  whether 
the  term  "Pan  Americanism '^  describes  a  fact  or  merely 
conveys  an  interesting  aspiration.  Some  points  in  the 
history  of  each  continent  may  come  out  more  clearly, 
and  become  more  significant  when  the  two  are  compared, 
for  the  history  of  each  illustrates  that  of  the  other. 

The  physical  structure  of  the  two  continents  shews 
certain  similarities.  Each  is  traversed  from  north  to 
south  by  a  great  mountain  chain,  sometimes  breaking 
into  parallel  ridges  and  sometimes  widening  out  into 
high  tablelands.  In  each  this  chain  is  much  nearer  to 
the  western  than  to  the  eastern  coast,  and  in  each  there 
are  volcanic  outbursts  at  various  points  along  the  Hues  of 
elevation,  these  being  more  continuous  and  on  a  vaster 
scale  in  the  southern  continent.  In  each  there  is, 
moreover,  an  independent  mountain  mass  on  the  east- 
ern side,  the  Appalachian  system  in  North  America, 
the  Brazilian  highlands  in  South  America.  Each  has, 
nearer  to  its  western  than  to  its  eastern  coast,  a  desert, 
and  in  that  desert  an  inland  river  basin  with  lakes, 
Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah  corresponding  roughly  to 
Lakes  Titicaca  and  Poopo  in  Bolivia.     Each  has  two 
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gigantic  rivers,  though  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Law- 
rence are  not  equal  in  volume  to  the  Amazon  and  the 
Parand.  The  shores  of  both  are  washed  by  mighty 
ocean  currents,  but  while  the  Gulf  Stream  warms  the 
east  coast  of  the  northern,  the  Antarctic  current  chills 
the  west  coast  of  the  southern,  continent/  Their  cli- 
mates are  so  far  similar  that  in  both  the  east  side  of  the 
continent  receives  more  rain  than  the  west,  but  South 
America,  having  its  greatest  breadth  in  the  tropics,  lies 
more  largely  within  the  torrid  zone. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  settlement  and  subsequent 
history  of  the  two  continents  that  the  real  interest  of 
the  comparison  begins.  There  are  three  remarkable 
points  of  similarity,  but  the  points  of  difference  are 
more  numerous  and  instructive,  and,  in  noting  them, 
we  shall  see  how  potent  each  point  of  difference  has 
been  in  directing  the  course  of  events  and  in  forming 
the  character  of  the  communities  that  have  grown  up. 

The  points  of  similarity  are  these.  Both  continents 
were  when  discovered  inhabited  by  races  entirely  unhke 
those  of  Europe,  who  over  the  greater  part  of  this  area 
were  in  the  savage  state,  but  had  in  a  few  regions  fa- 
voured by  nature  made  some  progress  towards  civiliza- 
tion. Both  were  conquered  by  Europeans,  and  easily 
conquered,  owing  to  the  superiority  of  the  invaders  in 
arms  and  discipline.     The  peoples  of  both  (with  one  im- 

1  Each  has,  moreover,  other  currents  of  somewhat  less  climatic 
importance  :  the  Japan  current  on  the  Pacific  and  the  Arctic  current 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America,  as  well  as  the  equatorial 
current  on  a  part  of  the  east  coast  of  South  America. 
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portant  exception  in  the  northern  and  three  unimportant 
exceptions  in  the  southern  continent)  ultimately  revolted 
against  the  kingdoms  whence  the  European  part  of  their 
population  had  come  and  have  ever  since  managed  their 
own  affairs  as  republics,  seven  republics  in  North,  eleven 
in  South  America. 

Having  noted  these  general  resemblances  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  two,  let  us  enquire  what  were  the  differ- 
ences, natural  and  political,  which  made  the  lines  of  their 
subsequent  development  diverge. 

At  this  point,  however,  it  is  proper  to  leave  off  talk- 
ing of  North  and  South  America,  for  the  southern  part 
of  the  former  continent  belongs  historically  and  to  some 
extent  physically  also,  to  the  latter  continent.  As  Alex- 
andre Dumas  said  in  writing  of  his  journey  to  Spain, 
''Africa  begins  at  the  Pyrenees,"  — it  is  a  saying  which 
the  Spaniards  have  never  forgiven,  —  so  we  may  say, 
"South  America  begins  at  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte." 
Mexico  and  the  states  of  Central  America  down  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  were  parts  of  the  Spanish  colonial 
Empire,  conquered,  settled,  and  administered  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  still  larger  part  of  that  Empire 
which  lay  farther  south.  We  must,  therefore,  group 
the  regions  that  once  belonged  to  that  Empire  under 
the  general  name  of  Spanish,  or,  when  it  is  desired  to 
include  Brazil  (a  Portuguese  country),  "Latin"  Amer- 
ica, referring  to  the  other  parts  of  the  northern  conti- 
nent as  "Teutonic  America."  ^ 

*  Teutonic  may  appear  to  be  no  satisfactory  term,  considering  not 
only  the  French-speaking  population  of  eastern  Canada,  but  also  the 
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The  aboriginal  tribes  with  which  the  English  and 
French  came  in  contact  when  they  settled  the  Atlantic 
coasts  of  North  America  were  scattered  over  a  vast 
wooded  region,  Hved  mainly  by  the  chase,  and  had 
formed  no  habits  of  regular  industry.  They  were 
mostly  fierce  fighters,  proud  and  dogged,  unwilling  to 
bear  any  control,  and  it  was  found  impracticable  to 
make  slaves  of  them,  or  use  them  for  any  kind  of  regu- 
lar labour.  They  were  unfitted  for  it,  and  it  would 
have  cost  the  settlers  more  effort  to  compel  the  Indians 
to  cut  down  trees  and  till  the  ground  than  to  do  the 
same  things  themselves.  There  was,  accordingly, 
never  any  question  of  Indian  slavery  or  serfdom, 
either  on  the  Atlantic  coasts  or  when  the  march  of 
colonization  advanced  further  inland,  nor  was  there 
more  than  a  scanty  intermarriage  between  the  settlers 
and  the  natives. 

Other  reasons  besides  those  connected  with  labour 
prevented  any  admixture  in  these  regions  of  the  white 
with  the  native  races.  There  was  Httle  social  inter- 
course, because  the  Indians,  even  the  majority  of  the 
less  warlike  tribes  of  Virginia  and  the  regions  south 
of  Virginia,  were  driven  out,  or  retired,  or  died  out. 
Their  barbarous  way  of  life  drew  a  sharp  fine  between 
them  and  the  white  intruders.  The  latter,  moreover, 
brought  their  women  with  them,  and  had  less  tempta- 
tion to  seek  wives  among  the  Indians.     Thus  it  was  only 

large  Celtic,  Italic,  and  Slavonic  elements  within  the  United  States, 
Nevertheless,  the  general  social  type  of  that  country  and  of  Canada 
is  Teutonic,  as  are  also  their  institutions  and  their  language. 
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among  the  French  voyageurs  and  trappers  of  the  region 
round  and  beyond  the  Great  Lakes  that  any  mixed  race 
grew  up,  haK  white,  half  Indian,  and  this  race  has  now 
almost  disappeared. 

In  Spanish  America,  the  case  was  quite  different. 
Both  in  Mexico,  in  parts  of  Central  America,  and  in 
Peru  there  was  a  large  sedentary  population  of  aborig- 
ines, cultivating  the  soil  and  trained  to  industry  dur- 
ing many  generations.  The  Conquerors  immediately 
turned  them  into  serfs,  parceUing  them  out  among 
the  persons  who  received  land  grants,  and  who  there- 
after lived  on  the  produce  of  this  semiservile  labour. 
The  result  was  that  whereas  in  Teutonic  America  there 
grew  up,  slowly  at  first,  a  white  agricultural  population 
and  ultimately  a  white  manufacturing  population  also,  in 
Spanish  America  agriculture  was  left  almost  entirely  to 
the  aborigines,  and  the  pure  white  population  increased 
hardly  at  all,  because  few  new  settlers  came.  There 
appeared,  however,  and  that  within  two  or  three  gen- 
erations, a  considerable  mestizo  or  half-breed  popula- 
tion, which  has  come,  after  three  centuries,  to  constitute 
most  of  the  upper  class  and  practically  the  whole  of  the 
middle  class  in  all  but  two  of  the  republics. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  divergent  careers  of  the 
two  sets  of  European  colonists,  Spaniards  and  English- 
men, a  divergence  which  ultimately  gave  to  the  social 
system  of  each  set  its  own  peculiar  structure.  Two 
other  circumstances  helped  to  deepen  the  divergence. 
One  was  the  hot  climate  of  most  parts  of  Spanish 
America,  which  made  field  labour,  or,  indeed,  any  kind 
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of  manual  labour,  more  distasteful  to  men  of  European 
stock  than  such  labour  was  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Teutonic  America.  The  same  cause,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  had  much  to  do  with  the  importation  of  negroes 
on  a  vast  scale  into  the  southern  parts  of  the  British 
North  American  colonies.  Such  an  expedient  was  less 
needed  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  because  they  possessed  (as 
already  remarked)  a  native  population  that  could  be 
reduced  to  serfdom.  In  Spanish  America,  accordingly, 
all  forms  of  labour  connected  with  land  were  left  by  the 
European  settlers  to  the  natives,  and  no  white  peas- 
antry grew  up. 

The  other  circumstance  was  that  whereas  in  Teutonic 
America  few  or  no  mines  were  discovered  or  worked  for 
a  long  time  after  the  country  had  begun  to  be  occupied, 
the  Spaniards,  having  hit  upon  regions  rich,  some  of 
them  in  gold,  many  of  them  in  silver,  began  greedily 
to  exploit  this  natural  wealth  and  forced  the  natives  to 
toil  for  them  in  this  (to  the  native  particularly  odious) 
kind  of  work.  The  destruction  of  human  life  was  terrible, 
but  in  those  days  life  was  little  regarded.  So  was  the 
slave-trade  terrible  in  the  deaths  it  caused  and  the  suffer- 
ing it  inflicted,  but  the  conscience  of  England  was  not 
stirred  against  it  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  development  of  mining  in  Spanish  America,  im- 
mense for  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  when  comparatively  little  was  going  on  else- 
where, had  many  effects  for  Spain  and  for  the  world. 
For  Mexico  and  Peru  the  most  direct  effect  was  to  enrich 
a  good  many  persons  without  any  industrial  efforts  put 
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forth  by  themselves/  and  to  lead  the  settlers  as  a  whole 
to  rely  less  upon  agriculture  than  men  did  in  the  English 
colonies.  A  luxurious  style  of  living  estabhshed  itself 
in  the  city  of  Mexico  and  in  Lima,  most  unlike  the  frugal 
simplicity  of  Boston  or  Providence,  or  even  of  Phila- 
delphia or  New  York,  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  whereas  the  men  who 
went  to  the  northern  English  colonies  were  mostly 
small  farmers  or  townsfolk  of  the  trading  or  artisan 
classes,  the  Spanish  emigrants  were  mainly  adventurers, 
making  gold  and  silver  their  first  object,  the  acquisition 
of  plantations  or  mines  to  be  worked  by  natives  the 
second.  This  stamped  on  Spanish  colonial  society 
what  can  hardly  be  called  an  aristocratic  character, 
for  many  of  the  emigrant-adventurers,  like  the  Pizarro 
brothers,  sprang  from  a  humble  social  stratum,  but 
yet  a  character  which  lacked  both  the  sentiment  of 
equality  and  a  respect  for  industry. 

Not  less  marked  than  these  social  differences  were 
those  which  belonged  to  the  sphere  of  government  and 
administration.  The  English  colonies  were  for  the 
most  part  left  to  govern  themselves.  Each  had  not 
only  its  colonial  assembly,  but  also  local  assembhes  for 
towns  and  counties,  along  with  the  English  arrange- 
ments for  securing  justice  in  civil  and  criminal  matters 
by  juries.  Even  the  governors  sent  out  from  England, 
where  such  there  were,  interfered  but  little  with  the 
power  of  the  colonists  to  regulate  their  own  affairs.    The 

*  Although  one-fifth  of  the  produce  was,  as  a  rule,  transmitted  to 
the  government  at  home. 
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Orown  did  occasionally  assert  its  prerogative,  but  these 
instances  and  the  resistance  which  arbitrary  interven- 
tion evoked  bear  witness  to  the  general  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  local  self-government.  In  the 
Spanish  colonies,  on  the  other  hand,  all  power  re- 
mained in  the  Crown,  and  was  exercised  either  directly 
from  Spain  by  ordinances  made  or  orders  issued  there, 
or  else  through  the  viceroy  or  captain-general  of  each 
colony.  Lucrative  posts  were  reserved  for  persons  of 
Spanish  birth,  who  obtained  them  by  court  favour 
at  home,  or  perhaps  from  a  viceroy,  who  had  brought 
them  out  in  his  suite.  In  the  field  of  religion  the 
contrast  was  even  greater.  Ecclesiastical  power  had 
in  Spanish  America  been  almost  equal  to  civil.  Al- 
though the  Crown  of  Spain  yielded  less  authority  to 
the  Pope  in  its  transatlantic  than  it  did  in  its  European 
dominions,  the  church  as  a  whole,  archbishops  and 
bishops,  the  Orders  and  the  Holy  Office,  were,  in 
America,  an  immense  and  omnipresent  force,  with  whom 
even  viceroys  had  to  reckon,  for  their  influence  was  great 
in  the  Court  at  home  as  well  as  over  the  minds  and 
conduct  of  the  colonists.  Society  was  saturated  with 
clericaUsm,  and  a  taint  of  heterodoxy  was  more  danger- 
ous than  one  of  disloyalty. 

Putting  all  these  things  together,  it  can  be  seen  how 
little  in  common  Teutonic  America  and  Spanish  Amer- 
ica had  when  the  colonial  period  ended  for  each  of 
them  by  its  severance  from  the  mother  country.  They 
were,  in  fact,  unhke  in  everything,  except  their  position 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.    Few,  and  far  from  friendly^ 
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had  been  their  relations.  There  had  been  very  little 
commercial  intercourse  but  a  great  deal  of  fighting. 
English  and  American  buccaneers  and  pirates  —  the 
two  classes  were  practically  the  same  —  had  been  wont 
to  prey  upon  Spanish  colonial  commerce  and  pillage 
Spanish  colonial  cities.  There  probably  remained  more 
aversion  between  the  two  races  in  America  than  in 
Europe,  for  in  their  hostility  to  France  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  people  of  Britain  had  almost  for- 
gotten their  hostility  to  Spain.  To  the  New  Englander 
or  Virginian  the  colonial  Spaniard  had  been  a  Papist  and 
a  persecutor,  to  the  colonial  Spaniard  his  neighbours 
on  the  north  were  pirates  and  heretics. 

What  change  was  made  by  the  two  wars  against  the 
two  mother  countries  and  the  independence  which 
followed?  It  might  have  seemed  likely  that  now, 
when  both  parts  of  the  New  World  were  disconnected 
from  the  Old  and  both  had  republican  forms  of  govern- 
ment, they  might  begin  to  draw  together.  Indepen- 
dence, though  it  came  nearly  forty  years  later  to  Spanish 
America,  made  more  difference  there  than  it  had  done 
to  the  English  colonies.  Those  who  had  been  kept 
in  leading  strings  by  Spain  were  now  left  to  their  own 
devices.  Ill-built  and  ill-steered  had  been  the  vessel 
that  carried  their  fortunes,  but  now  they  began  to 
drift  and  be  tossed  about  with  neither  compass  nor 
pilot.  An  era  of  civil  wars  and  military  revolutions 
set  in,  which  lasted  in  Mexico  nearly  half  a  century, 
in  Peru  and  Argentina  still  longer,  and  which  seems  to 
have  become  chronic  in  some  of  the  more  backward 
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states.  While  Teutonic  America  was  making  enor- 
mous strides  in  population  and  prosperity,  intestine 
strife  checked  all  progress,  educational  and  material, 
in  the  Spanish  lands  during  two  generations.  It  is  to 
the  last  thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the 
development  of  Mexico,  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Uruguay 
belongs.  After  the  Latin- American  countries  had  be- 
come independent,  there  was  no  more  commercial 
intercourse  between  them  and  the  United  States  than 
there  had  been  in  colonial  days  and  no  more  commu- 
nity of  feeling.  Warm  sympathy  had  been  expressed  by 
the  latter  with  the  colonies  in  their  struggle  against 
Spain,  and  the  declaration  made  by  John  Quincy 
Adams  in  concert  with  the  English  George  Canning 
against  any  interference  by  the  Holy  Alliance  to  support 
the  cause  of  monarchy  in  the  New  World,  was  gratefully 
welcomed  by  the  insurgents.  But  no  friendship  between 
English-speaking  and  Spanish-speaking  men  grew  up, 
and  the  war  of  the  United  States  against  Mexico  in  1846, 
undertaken  not  so  much  because  there  were  grievances 
against  Mexico  as  from  a  desire  to  extend  the  area  of 
slavery  in  the  United  States,  and  strengthen  the  Slave 
Power  itself,  exposed  United  States  policy  to  suspicions 
that  sank  deep  into  the  Spanish- American  mind. 

From  this  consideration  of  the  past  relations  of  the  two 
American  continents,  let  us  return  to  the  divergence  of 
their  fortunes.  At  the  time  of  the  Discovery,  the  regions 
which  passed  under  the  rule  of  Spain  were  richer,  more 
advanced  in  the  arts  of  life,  and  far  more  populous  than 
those  whose  settlement  began  with  the  expeditions  of 
2k 
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Champlain  and  Raleigh.  We  have  no  data  for  guessing 
at  the  population  of  the  New  World  either  in  1500  or  in 
1600,  but  at  both  dates  there  evidently  were  in  Mexico 
and  Central  America  far  more  inhabitants  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  Northern  Continent  taken  together.  As  re- 
gards South  America,  the  empire  of  the  Incas  alone  prob- 
ably contained  from  nine  to  eleven  millions^  of  persons,  a 
number  many  times  greater  than  that  of  all  the  aborig- 
ines that  at  any  one  time  dwelt  between  the  Arctic 
circle  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Even  in  1800  the  popula- 
tion of  Mexico  alone,  without  counting  South  America, 
was  far  larger  than  that  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
But  from  1810,  when  the  revolt  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
began,  down  till  1860,  the  growth  of  those  colonies  was 
slow,  and  in  some  there  was  even  retrogression.  Mean- 
while the  United  States,  and  latterly,  Canada  also,  have 
been  advancing  with  unexampled  speed,  so  that  now 
their  population,  about  108  millions,  far  exceeds  that  of 
all  the  Spanish  republics  in  both  continents.  The 
hotter  countries  were  at  one  time  more  populous  than 
the  temperate;  now  the  reverse  holds.  If  we  regard 
wealth,  there  is,  of  course,  no  comparison  at  all  between 
Teutonic  America,  as  it  stands  to-day,  and  the  southern 
regions.  Yet  Spain  was  long  supposed  to  have  got  by 
far  the  best  parts  of  the  New  World,  not  so  much  because 
they  had  tropical  productiveness,  as  in  respect  of  the 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  they  contained.    The 

*  See  as  to  Peru,  which  was  only  the  central  part  of  that  Empire, 
the  figure  of  8,000,000,  given  for  1575,  after  the  great  slaughter 
of  the  Spanish  Conquest  (pp.  162-163). 
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economic  change  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
twentieth  which  the  progress  of  natural  science  and 
mechanical  invention  has  brought  about  can  hardly 
be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  changed  importance 
which  coal,  iron,  and  copper  have  for  our  time  when 
compared  with  that  which  gold  and  silver  had  in  the 
days  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 

When  the  North  American  colonies  separated  from 
England,  they  were  a  small  nation  of  less  than  three 
millions  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Thence  they  spread  out 
over  the  vast  space  beyond  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
then  across  the  Mississippi,  finally  over  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  remaining  one  nation  over 
a  territory  thirty  times  greater  than  that  which  had 
been  actually  settled  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
The  same  process  happened  later  and  on  a  smaller  scale 
in  the  dominion  which  remained  to  England  in  the  north. 
The  Canadians  have  spread  out  from  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  Vancouver  Island,  also  remaining  one 
people.  Thus  Teutonic  America  now  consists  of  two 
nations  only.^  How  different  the  fate  of  the  Spanish 
colonies.  Scattered  over  a  space  eight  thousand  miles 
long  from  San  Francisco  to  Magellan's  Straits,  in  days 
before  railways  existed  and  with  even  steam  navigation 
in  its  infancy,  they  did  not  think  of  trying  to  maintain 

*  Had  the  Slave  States  succeeded  in  dissociating  themselves  from 
the  northern  and  western  Free  States  in  the  Civil  War  of  1861-1865, 
there  would  have  been  at  least  three.  It  may  be  suggested  that  if 
there  had  been  neither  steamships  nor  railroads,  the  Pacific  slope 
of  North  America  (California,  Oregon,  and  Washington)  might 
possibly  have  become  the  home  of  yet  another  independent  nation. 
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political  connection  across  vast  distances,  and  natu- 
rally fell  apart  into  many  independent  states,  roughly 
corresponding  to  the  administrative  divisions  of  colonial 
days.  The  number  of  these  states  has  varied  from 
time  to  time.  At  present  there  are  six  on  the  North 
American  continent,  and  ten  on  the  South  American, 
without  counting  Portuguese  Brazil  and  the  three 
island  republics  of  Cuba,  San  Domingo,  and  Hayti. 
Out  of  the  lands  that  obeyed  Charles  the  Fifth,  nine- 
teen states  have  grown,  all  (except  Hayti)  speaking 
Spanish,  while  the  Enghsh-speaking  peoples  are  but 
two.  Although  the  size  of  the  territory  occupied  by 
these  nineteen  is  the  primary  cause  of  this  multipUcation 
of  small  nations,  there  are  other  causes,  also,  political  and 
social,  which  have  been  discussed  in  an  earher  chapter.^ 
One  bond  of  union  they  had,  one  sohd  basis  of  conamon 
sentiment  which,  nevertheless,  did  not  avail  to  hold 
them  together.  They  all  professed  the  Roman  CathoUc 
faith  and  all  obeyed  one  spiritual  sovereign  at  Rome, 
whereas  among  the  men  of  English  speech  in  Teu- 
tonic America  there  were,  and  are,  not  only  many 
Roman  Catholics,  but  also  among  the  larger  mass  of 
Protestants  many  forms  of  Protestantism,  and  no  com- 
mon ecclesiastical  authority  at  all. 

This  summary  review  of  the  causes  which  have  made 
the  currents  of  Spanish- American  and  Teutonic- American 
history  run  in  different  and  divergent  channels  may  be 
closed  by  enquiring  what  the  two  divisions  of  the  New 
World  have  in  common  to-day. 

» Chapter  XII. 
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They  are  alike  in  being  (always  excepting  Canada) 
republican  in  the  outward  forms  of  their  governments*, 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  nowhere  any  official  called  a 
king.  How  far  the  governments  of  most  Spanish- 
American  states  are  from  being  republican  in  spirit 
and  working  everybody  knows.  To  most  men's  minds, 
however,  the  form  means  a  great  deal.  In  Spanish 
America  itself  people  who  acquiesce  in  transitory  dic- 
tatorships would  be  horrified  at  the  idea  of  a  hereditary 
sovereign,  however  constitutional.  And  there  are  still 
many  people  in  the  United  States  who  find  some  virtue 
in  the  mere  name  of  republic. 

The  two  divisions  are  also  alike  in  belonging  to  a  New 
World;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  shaken  loose  from  many 
ideas  and  habits  that  belonged,  and  still  more  or  less  be- 
long, to  the  Old  World  of  Europe.  Spanish  America  has 
done  this  more  completely  than  has  Teutonic  America, 
because  even  in  colonial  days  the  ties  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  bound  the  colonists  to  Spain  were  really 
less  strong  than  those  which  connected  the  EngHsh  of  the 
United  States  with  their  mother  country,  and  because 
the  latter  were,  when  the  separation  came,  in  a  higher 
stage  of  institutional  and  intellectual  development.  The 
most  signal  instance  of  the  general  American  breach 
with  the  Old  World  is  the  sense  of  social  equality  that 
now  prevails  alike  in  the  English-speaking  and  the  Span- 
ish-speaking peoples.  The  forms  in  which  this  sense 
appears  are  not  quite  the  same.  Among  the  Spanish 
Americans  there  is  more  external  deference  on  the  part 
of  the  humbler  to  the  higher  placed,  and  the  pure  Indian 
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is  treated,  and  submits  to  be  treated,  as  a  social  inferioFv 
In  Chile,  for  instance,  the  roto,  or  half-breed  peasant, 
stands  far  more  distinctly  below  the  landowner  than 
the  North  American  day  labourer  stands  below  his  em- 
ployer; though  it  is  his  ignorance,  not  his  mixed  blood, 
that  assigns  this  position  to  him.  But  in  both  conti- 
nents the  complete  absence  of  any  artificial  and  formal 
distinctions  of  rank  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  habits 
and  ideas  that  still  hold  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  * 

It  must  be  added  that  these  repubhcs  of  the  West 
have,  poUtically  regarded,  one  important  common  char- 
acteristic. They  constitute  what  German  historians 
call  a  ^^States-System"  of  their  own;  i.e.  they  take  no 
part  in  the  politics  of  the  Old  World,  but  only  in  those 
of  the  New.  This  is  no  longer  true  as  respects  the  United 
States,  for  though  they  do  not  interfere  in  questions  purely 
European,  and  have  touched  those  of  Africa  only  slightly 
in  the  Congo,  and  more  effectively  in  Liberia,  which,  in- 
deed, they  called  into  being,  they  have,  by  conquering 
the  Phihppine  Islands,  made  themselves  an  Asiatic  power, 
and  by  annexing  Hawaii  and  one  of  the  Samoan  Islands, 
a  Pacific  power.  Latin-American  repubhcs,  however, 
have  (so  far  as  I  know)  intervened  neither  in  European 
nor  in  Asiatic  affairs,  being  content  to  attend  strictly  to 
their  own  business,  which  is  sufficiently  absorbing. 

Latin  America  consists  of  two  separate  state-systems. 
One  includes  Mexico  and  the  five  small  Central  Amer- 

1  There  are  no  titles  of  nobility  in  use  in  Latin  America,  except  in 
Brazil,  where  a  very  few  families  still  have  the  titles  of  Viscount 
and  Baron. 
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ican  republics,  two  of  which,  Costa  Rica  and  Salvador, 
are  peaceful  within  and  seldom  embroiled  abroad,  while 
the  other  three  have  had  more  chequered  careers. 
Members  of  this  group  have  had  plenty  to  do  with 
the  United  States,  but  seldom  come  into  contact 
with  the  South  American  countries.  The  little  republic 
of  Panama,  which  is  virtually  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States,  may  now  be  deemed  a  "  buffer  state,"  be- 
tween Colombia  and  the  republics  to  the  north,  nor  does 
any  Central  American  republic  possess  a  navy.  The 
larger  group  is  composed  of  the  eleven  South  American 
states.  It  presents  some  analogies  to  the  Europe  of 
the  eighteenth  century  in  which  there  were  several  great 
powers  'Splaying  the  great  game"  against  one  another 
and  against  the  smaller  powers,  nominally  in  the  interest 
of  that  so-called  Balance  of  Power  which  was  to  pre- 
vent any  one  from  dominating  the  others,  but  often  in 
reahty  for  the  sake  of  appropriating  territory,  when- 
ever a  dynastic  pretext  could  be  found.  In  this  group 
there  are  three  great  powers,  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
Chile;  and  when  these  three  stand  together,  they  can 
keep  all  the  rest  quiet,  especially  if  (as  they  may  usu- 
ally expect)  the  United  States  throws  its  influence  into 
the  scale  of  peace.  At  present  these  three  are  tolerably 
friendly,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
remain  so.  Between  them  there  exist  no  longer  such 
territorial  controversies  as  disturb  the  repose  of  Ec- 
uador, Colombia,  and  Peru.^     The  poHtics  of  South 

*  One  question  exists  which  might  possibly  create  friction  between 
Argentina  and  Brazil,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  any  colli- 
sion will  be  avoided. 
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America  present  an  interesting  field  for  study,  but  it 
is  one  upon  which  I  cannot  now  and  here  enter. 

Some  publicists  have  suggested  that  troubles  might 
arise  to  affect  South  America  from  without  if  Japan  or 
China  were  to  insist  on  flooding  her  with  their  emi- 
grants, and  that  if  this  were  attempted  against  one  of 
the  weaker  South  American  republics,  either  the  greater 
South  American  Powers,  or  the  United  States,  or  both, 
might  be  tempted  to  intervene.  There  are  at  present 
some  Chinese  and  a  very  few  Japanese  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  but  no  more  seem  to  have  been  arriving  in  recent 
years.  Any  danger  of  this  nature  seems  remote  and 
improbable. 

With  these  three  things,  however,— republican  forms, 
social  equality,  and  detachment  from  European  poli- 
tics, —  the  list  of  the  things  which  the  two  Americas 
have  in  common  ends.  Far  more  numerous  and  more 
important  are  the  points  in  which  they  stand  con- 
trasted. 

Many  causes  have  gone  to  the  making  of  the  contrast. 
Race  and  religion,  cHmate  and  history  have  all  had  their 
share.  The  contrast  appears  both  in  ideas  and  in 
temperament.  The  Spanish  American  is  more  proud 
and  more  sensitive  to  any  slight.  He  is  not  so  punc- 
tilious in  his  politeness  as  is  the  Spaniard  of  Europe, 
and  is,  indeed,  in  some  countries  a  little  brusque  or 
offhand  in  manners  and  speech.  But  he  feels  a  slight 
keenly ;  and  he  knows  how  to  respect  the  susceptibilities 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  I  will  not  say  that  he  is  more 
pleasure-loving  than  the  North  American,  for  the  latter 
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has  developed  of  late  years  a  passion  for  amusement 
which  would  have  startled  his  Puritan  ancestors.  But 
he  is  less  assiduous  and  less  strenuous  in  work,  being, 
in  this  respect,  unlike  the  immigrant  who  comes  from  Old 
Spain,  especially  the  Asturian  and  the  Gallego,  who  is  the 
soul  of  thrift  and  the  steadiest  of  toilers.  He  is  not  so 
fond  of  commercial  business,  nor  so  apt  for  it,  nor  so  eager 
to '  ^  get  on  ^  ^  and  get  rich.  The  process  of  money  making 
has  not  for  him  that  fatal  attraction  which  enslaves  so 
many  capable  men  in  the  United  States  and  (to  a  less 
degree)  in  England  and  Germany,  leading  them  to  forget 
the  things  that  make  life  worth  living,  till  it  is  too  late 
in  life  to  enjoy  them.  In  South  America  things  are 
taken  easily  and  business  concerns  are  largely  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners.  The  South  American  —  and  here 
I  include  the  Mexican  —  is  an  excitable  being  and  prone 
to  express  his  feehngs  forcibly,  having  absorbed  from 
the  Indians  none  of  their  stolid  taciturnity.  He  is  gen- 
erally good  natured  and  hospitable,  and  responds  quickly 
to  anything  said  or  done  which  shews  appreciation  of 
his  country  and  its  ways.  Private  friendship  or  family 
relationship  have  a  great  effect  on  his  conduct,  and 
often  an  undue  effect,  for  one  is  everywhere  told  that 
the  difficulty  of  securing  justice  in  these  republics  lies 
not  so  much  in  the  corruptibility  of  judges,  as  in  their 
tendency  to  be  influenced  by  personal  partiality. 
Things  go  by  favour. 

These  contrasts  of  temperament  between  North  and 
South  Americans  give  rise  to  different  tastes  and  a 
different  view  of  fife,  so  that,  broadly  speaking,  the 
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latter  are  not  ^'sympathetic"  either  to  the  former  or  to 
Englishmen.^  To  say  that  they  are  antipathetic 
would  be  going  too  far,  for  there  is  nothing  to  make  un- 
friendliness, nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  unfriendhness. 
But  both  North  Americans  and  Englishmen  are  built  on 
lines  of  thought  and  feeling  so  different  from  those  which 
belong  to  South  Americans  that  the  races  do  not  draw 
naturally  together,  and  find  it  hard  to  appreciate 
duly  one  another's  good  qualities.^ 

The  use  of  nicknames  has  a  certain  significance.  In 
South  America  a  North  American  or  Englishman  is 
popularly  called  a  "Gringo,"  as  in  North  America  a 
person  speaking  Italian  or  Spanish  or  Portuguese  is 
vulgarly  called  a  ''Dago."  Neither  term  has  any  eulo- 
gistic flavour. 

Thus  we  return  to  the  question  whence  we  started, 
and  ask  again  whether  there  is  any  sort  of  unity  or 
community  in  the  two  Americas.  Are  the  peoples  of 
these  continents  a  group  by  themselves,  nearer  to  one 
another  than  they  are  to  other  peoples,  possessing 
a  common  character,  common  ties  of  interest  and 
feeling?    Or  does  the  common  American  name  mean 

1  One  is  told,  but  I  had  no  means  of  verifying  the  statement, 
that  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen  and  Germans  get  on  rather  better  with 
the  Latin  Americans. 

'  In  a  remarkable  speech  made  in  New  York  in  1909,  a  speech 
which  shewed  his  comprehension  of  the  good  points  of  Spanish- 
American  character,  Mr.  Root  deplored  the  fact  that  the  North 
American  press  was  apt  to  indulge  in  criticisms  of  Spanish  Amer- 
icans displeasing  to  the  latter,  the  effect  of  which  their  authors, 
accustomed  to  criticise  their  own  fellow-countrymen  freely,  did  not 
realize. 
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nothing  more  than  mere  local  juxtaposition  beyond  the 
Atlantic  ?  Is  it,  in  fact,  anything  more  than  a  historical 
accident  ? 

The  answer  would  seem  to  be  that  Teutonic  Ameri- 
cans and  Spanish  Americans  have  nothing  in  common 
except  two  names,  the  name  American  and  the  name 
Republican.  In  essentials  they  differ  as  widely  as 
either  of  them  does  from  any  other  group  of  peoples, 
and  far  more  widely  than  citizens  of  the  United  States 
differ  from  Englishmen,  or  than  Chileans  and  Argen- 
tines differ  from  Spaniards  and  Frenchmen. 

Nevertheless,  juxtaposition  has  induced  contact, 
though  a  contact  which  we  shall  find  to  have  been  rather 
pohtical  than  intellectual  or  social.  It  is  worth  while 
to  examine  the  attitude  of  each  to  the  other. 

When  the  Spanish  colonies  revolted^  against  the 
Crown  of  Spain,  the  sympathy  of  the  United  States 
went  out  to  them  profusely,  and  continued  with  them 
throughout  the  war  and  long  after.  Their  victories 
were  acclaimed  as  victories  won  for  freedom  and  for 
America,  and  children  were  called  after  the  name  of 
Simon  Bolivar,  whose  exploits  in  Venezuela  had  early 
fixed  upon  him  the  attention  of  the  world,  and  have 
given  him  a  fame  possibly  beyond  his  merits. 

The  struggling  colonists  were  cheered  by  this  as  by  the 
similar  sympathy  that  came  to  them  from  England. 
They  were,  as  already  observed,  grateful  for  the  support 

1  In  some  of  the  colonies  the  revolt  was  at  first  rather  on  behalf 
of  the  Spanish  king  against  the  Napoleonic  government  in  Spain, 
but  the  movement  everywhere  soon  passed  into  one  for  independence. 
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given  them  by  the  diplomacy  of  Canning  and  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  when  they  framed  their  constitu- 
tions, took  that  of  the  United  States  for  their  model. 
Their  regard  for  the  United  States,  and  confidence  in 
its  purposes,  never  quite  recovered  the  blow  given  by  the 
Mexican  War  of  1846  and  the  annexation  of  CaUfornia ; 
but  this  change  of  sentiment  did  not  affect  the  patronage 
and  good-will  extended  to  them  by  the  United  States, 
whose  people,  and  for  a  time  the  English  Whigs  also, 
maintained  their  touching  faith  that  countries  called 
repubhcs  must  needs  be  graced  by  republican  virtues 
and  were  entitled  to  favour  whenever  they  came  into 
collision  with  monarchies.  This  tendency  of  mind, 
natural  in  the  days  when  the  monarchies  of  continental 
Europe  were  more  or  less  despotic,  has  begun  to  die 
down  of  late  years,  as  educated  men  have  come  to  look 
more  at  things  than  at  names,  and  as  United  States 
statesmen  found  themselves  from  time  to  time  annoyed 
by  the  perversity  or  shiftiness  of  military  dictators 
ruhng  Spanish-American  countries.  The  big  nation 
has,  however,  generally  borne  such  provocations  with 
patience,  abusing  its  strength  less  than  the  rulers  of 
the  little  ones  abuse  their  weakness.  For  many  years 
after  the  achievement  by  the  Spanish  colonies  of  their  in- 
dependence, a  political  tie  between  them  and  the  United 
States  was  found  in  the  declared  intention  of  the  latter 
to  resist  any  attempt  by  European  Powers  either  to 
overthrow  repubhcan  government  in  any  American  state 
or  to  attempt  annexation  of  its  territory.  So  long  as  any 
such  action  was  feared  from  Europe,  the  protection  thus 
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promised  was  welcome,  and  the  United  States  felt  a 
corresponding  interest  in  their  cHents.  But  circum- 
stances alter  cases.  To-day,  when  apprehensions  of  the 
old  kind  have  vanished,  and  when  some  of  the  South 
American  states  feel  themselves  already  powerful,  one 
is  told  that  they  have  begun  to  regard  the  situation 
with  different  eyes.  '^  Since  there  are  no  longer  rain- 
clouds  coming  up  from  the  east,  why  should  a  friend, 
however  well-intentioned,  insist  on  holding  an  umbrella 
over  us  ?  We  are  quite  able  to  do  that  for  ourselves  if 
necessary."  In  a  very  recent  book  by  one  of  the  most 
acute  and  thoughtful  of  North  American  travellers,  there 
occurs  a  passage  which  presents  this  view :  — 

'^  Many  a  Chileno  and  Argentino  resents  the  idea  of  our 
Monroe  Doctrine  applying  in  any  sense  to  his  country 
and  declares  that  we  had  better  keep  it  at  home.  He 
regards  it  as  only  another  sign  of  our  overweening 
national  conceit:  and  on  mature  consideration  it  does 
seem  as  though  the  justification  for  the  doctrine  both  in 
its  original  and  in  its  present  form  had  passed.  Europe  1 V  •  ''J^  j  ^^ 
is  no  longer  ruled  by  despots  who  desire  to  crush  the  "^Jj.jv-' 
liberties  of  their  subjects.  As  is  frequently  remarked,  '^'^^ 
England  has  a  more  democratic  government  than  the 
United  States.  In  all  the  leading  countries  of  Europe 
the  people  have  practically  as  much  to  say  about  the 
government  as  they  have  in  America.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  danger  that  any  European  tyrant  will  attempt 
to  enslave  the  weak  repubHcs  of  this  hemisphere.  Fur- 
thermore, such  republics  as  Mexico,  Argentina  and 
Brazil,  Chile,  and  Peru,  no  more  need  our  Monroe 
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Doctrine  to  keep  them  from  being  robbed  of  their 
territory  by  European  nations,  than  does  Italy  or  Spain. 
If  it  be  true  that  some  of  the  others,  like  the  notoriously 
lawless  group  in  Central  America,  need  to  be  looked 
after  by  their  neighbours,  let  us  amend  our  outgrown 
Monroe  Doctrine,  as  already  suggested  by  one  of  our 
writers  on  International  Law,  so  as  to  include  in  the 
police  force  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  those  who  have 
shown  themselves  able  to  practise  self-control/'  ^ 

There  is  truth  in  this.  The  talk  often  heard  in  the 
United  States  about  the  Doctrine  has  injured  and  is 
injuring  her  influence  in  South  America.  It  excites 
suspicion  and  alarm.  It  is  taken  to  imply  an  intent  to 
claim  a  sort  of  protectorate  over  the  other  American 
republics,  than  which  nothing  could  more  offend  Spanish- 
American  sentiment.  The  wisest  among  American 
foreign  ministers,  such  as  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Root,  are 
those  who  have  least  frequently  referred  to  the  Doc- 
trine. To  examine  this  subject,  however,  would  lead 
me  into  the  field  of  politics,  and  with  politics  I  have 

*  Mr.  Hiram  Bingham  in  Across  South  America,  published  in  1911. 
Mr.  Bingham  adds  in  the  same  connection :  *'  The  number  of 
*  North  Americans  '  in  Buenos  Aires  is  very  small.  While  we  have 
been  slowly  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  South  America  is  something 
more  than  *  a  land  of  revolutions  and  fevers,*  our  German  cousins 
have  entered  the  field  on  all  sides.  The  Germans  in  southern 
Brazil  are  a  negligible  factor  in  international  affairs,  but  the  well- 
educated  young  German  who  is  being  sent  out  to  capture  South 
America  commercially  is  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with.  He  is  going 
to  damage  England  more  truly  than  dreadnoughts  or  airships." 
See  also  the  judicious  remarks  of  Mr.  Albert  Hale  in  his  book,  The 
South  Americana,  pp.  303-309. 
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nothing  to  do,  seeking  only  to  indicate  the  influences  of 
interest,  of  intellectual  affinity,  and  of  temperamental 
sympathy  which  draw  the  peoples  of  Spanish  America 
towards  one  or  other  of  the  great  peoples  of  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere.^ 

As  regards  the  United  States  there  is  a  balance  be- 
tween attraction  and  suspicion.  The  South  Americans 
desire  good  relations,  and  recognize  the  value  of  her 
diplomatic  action  in  trying  to  preserve  peace  between 
those  of  their  republics  whose  smouldering  enmities 
often  threaten  to  burst  into  flame.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  already  observed,  they  are  jealous  of  their  own 
dignity,  not  at  all  disposed  to  be  patronized,  and  quick 
to  resent  anything  bordering  on  a  threat,  even  when 
addressed,  not  to  themselves,  but  to  some  other  re- 
pubHc.  It  is  as  the  disinterested,  the  absolutely  dis- 
interested and  unselfish,  advocate  of  peace  and  good 
will,  that  the  United  States  will  have  most  influence  in 

1  The  idea  of  bringing  all  American  republics  together  in  congresses 
to  discuss  matters  of  common  interest,  was  started  by  Bolivar  with 
the  view  of  organizing  joint  resistance  to  any  action  by  the  Holy 
Alliance  against  the  new  republics.  At  his  instance  such  a  gathering 
met  at  Panama  in  1826.  Delegates  met  again  in  1883  at  Caracas 
and  Buenos  Aires,  but  accomplished  nothing.  In  1899  a  more  largely 
attended  gathering  assembled  at  Washington,  the  chief  result  of 
which  was  the  establishment  there  of  an  institution,  now  called  the 
Pan-American  Union,  which  under  its  zealous  and  energetic  director 
collects,  publishes,  and  distributes  information,  chiefly  statistical 
and  commercial,  regarding  the  various  republics.  Similar  congresses 
have  been  subsequently  held  at  Mexico,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Buenos 
Aires,  at  which  friendly  sentiments  have  been  interchanged,  but  no 
encouragement  has  been  given  to  suggestions  proceeding  from  the 
United  States  for  reciprocal  "  Pan-American  "  trade  preferences. 
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the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  that  influence,  gently  and 
tactfully  used,  may  be  of  incalculable  service  to  mankind. 

The  matters  in  which  these  republics  are  wont  to 
imitate  or  draw  lessons  from  the  United  States  are 
education,  especially  scientific  and  technical  education, 
and  engineering.  Of  the  influence  upon  their  constitu- 
tions of  the  North  American  Federal  Constitution  I 
have  already  spoken.  Their  pubUcists  continue  to 
follow  with  attention  the  decisions  given  upon  the 
application  of  its  principles  to  new  conditions  as  they 
arise,  and  attach  value  to  the  opinions  of  North  Ameri- 
can international  jurists.  Otherwise,  there  is  little 
intellectual  affinity,  and  still  less  temperamental  sym- 
pathy. The  South  Americans  do  not  feel  that  the 
name  ^'American"  involves  any  closer  community  or 
co-operation  with  the  great  Teutonic  repubhc  of  the 
north  than  it  does  with  any  other  people  or  peoples. 
They  are  just  as  much  a  race  or  group  of  peoples  stand- 
ing by  themselves  as  if  the  lands  they  occupy  had 
been  that  entirely  detached  continent  out  in  the  southern 
seas,  supposed  to  lie  far  away  from  all  other  continents, 
to  which  the  name  of  Amerigo  Vespucci  was  first  applied. 

With  whom,  then,  have  the  Spanish  Americans  real 
affinities  of  mental  and  moral  constitution  ?  With  the 
peoples  of  southern  Europe.  If  anyone  likes  to  call 
them  the  "  Latin ''  peoples,^  there  is  no  harm  in  the  term 

*  In  the  days  when  Louis  Napoleon  was  trying  to  establish  for 
France  a  hegemony  over  the  Romance-speaking  peoples  of  Europe, 
the  days  when  his  Life  of  Julius  Ccesar  was  published  and  his  expe- 
dition to  Mexico  despatched,  this  term  first  came  into  common  use. 
It  was  the  fashion  for  his  literary  court  to  represent  the  PYench 
people  as  the  heirs  of  ancient  Rome,  the  modem  perpetuator  of  her 
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so  long  as  it  does  not  seem  to  ignore  the  fact  that  there 
exist  the  greatest  differences  between  Itahans  and 
Frenchmen  and  Spaniards,  for  whoever  has  studied 
the  history  and  the  Hterature  of  those  peoples  knows 
that  it  is  only  the  existence  of  still  more  marked  differ- 
ences between  them  and  the  Teutonic  peoples  that 
makes  them  seem  to  resemble  one  another. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  relations  of  the  Spanish 
Americans  would  be  most  close  with  their  motherland, 
Old  Spain.  But  these  relations  are  not  intimate,  and 
have  never  been  so  since  the  War  of  Independence. 
Even  in  those  old  colonial  days  when  the  ports  were 
closed  to  all  but  Spanish  vessels,  in  order  to  stop  all 
trade,  export  and  import,  except  with  the  mother  coun- 
try, the  days  when  Englishmen  and  Dutchmen  were  de- 
tested as  heretics,  and  Frenchmen  as  dangerous  rivals, 
there  was  an  undercurrent  of  anti-Spanish  feeling.  It 
was  chiefly  due  to  the  practice  of  reserving  all  well- 
paid  posts  for  natives  of  Spain.  The  criollos,  as  they 
were  called,  men  born  in  the  colonies,  were  naturally 
envious  of  the  strangers,  and  resented  their  own  ex- 
clusion and  disparagement.  They  suffered  in  many 
ways,  economic  as  well  as  sentimental,  both  from  laws 
issued  in  Spain  and  from  authority  exercised  on  the  spot 
by  men  from  Europe  who  did  not  share  their  sentiments, 
treated  them  as  socially  inferior,  and  flouted  their  local 

spirit  and  her  greatness.  Yet  in  reality  the  character  and  the 
conduct  of  the  English  government  during  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  bear  a  closer  resemblance  than  ever  did  the  French, 
both  in  their  strong  and  in  their  weak  points,  to  the  government  of 
the  Roman  republic. 
2l 
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opinion.  Accordingly,  when  the  separation  came,  there 
was  less  sense  of  the  breaking  of  a  family  tie  than  there 
had  been  among  the  North  American  colonists  in  the 
earUer  stages  of  their  revolution.  This  antagonism  to 
Spanish  government  was,  of  course,  accentuated  and 
envenomed  by  the  long  duration  of  the  struggle  for 
independence,  which  in  Peru  lasted  for  fifteen  years,  and 
in  the  course  of  which  many  severities  were  exercised 
by  the  governors  and  generals  who  fought  for  the  Crown. 
As  for  the  Indians,  the  oppressions  they  suffered  and  the 
memory  of  the  hideous  cruelties  with  which  the  rebel- 
hon  of  Tupac  Amaru  was  suppressed,  made  the  name 
of  Spain  hateful  to  them.  After  the  flag  of  Castile  had 
ceased  to  fly  anywhere  on  the  continent,  and  the  last 
Spanish  officials  had  departed,  there  were  few  occasions 
for  communication  of  any  kind.  Spain  herself  was  in 
a  depressed  and  distracted  state  for  many  years  after 
1825.  There  is  to-day  little  trade  between  her  and 
the  New  World,  nor  is  there,  except  to  Mexico  and 
Argentina,  any  large  Spanish  immigration.  Where 
it  does  exist,  it  is  valued,  for  the  men  who  come  from 
northern  Spain  (as  most  settlers  do)  are  of  excellent 
quality. 

Family  ties  between  colonists  and  the  motherland 
had,  moreover,  become  few  or  loose.  Seldom  in  Span- 
ish America  does  one  hear  anyone  speak  of  the  place 
his  ancestors  came  from,  as  one  constantly  hears  North 
Americans  talk  of  the  English  village  where  are  the 
graves  of  their  forefathers.  Seldom  do  South  Americans 
or  Mexicans  seem  to  visit  Spain,  either  to  see  her  an- 
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cient  cities  and  her  superb  pictures  or  to  study  her  pres- 
ent economic  problems.  They  do  not  feel  as  if  they 
had  much  to  learn  from  her  governmental  methods, 
and  her  modern  literature  has  apparently  httle  message 
for  them.  For  the  Spanish  Americans  there  seems  to 
be  no  Past  at  all  earlier  than  their  own  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. In  all  these  respects  the  contrast  between 
the  position  of  Spain  towards  South  America  and  that 
of  Britain  towards  North  America  strikes  an  English- 
man with  surprise.  If  that  revival  in  Spanish  htera- 
ture  and  art,  of  which  there  have  recently  been  signs, 
should  continue,  and  if  Spanish  commerce  should  de- 
velop, the  position  may  change,  for  the  tie  of  language 
will  always  have  its  importance. 

I  may  add  in  this  connection  that  among  the  edu- 
cated classes  of  Spanish  America  one  finds  few  signs  of 
that  sort  of  interest  in  the  history  of  Old  Spain  which 
the  best  North  Americans  take  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
land. The  former  have  no  link  of  free  institutions 
brought  from  the  old  soil  to  flourish  in  a  new  one.  Is 
it  because  the  Conquistadores  were  Spaniards,  or  be- 
cause many  of  their  deeds  shock  modern  consciences, 
or  because  it  is  felt  that  to  honour  them  would  be  an 
offence  to  Indian  sentiment,  faint  as  that  sentiment  is 
in  Mexico  and  still  fainter  in  Peru,  that  there  are  in 
Spanish  America  no  statues  or  other  honorific  memo- 
rials of  these  brilliant  and  terrible  figures?  Even  the 
statue  of  Queen  Isabella  the  Catholic,  which  stood  in 
Havana,  was  shipped  back  to  Spain  after  the  inde- 
pendence of  Cuba  had  been  declared  in  1898.    There 
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is  no  monument  to  Cortes  in  Mexico,  nor  to  Pizarro  in 
Lima,  nor  (so  far  as  I  know)  any  statue  of  any  of  his 
companions  except  one  of  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  set  up  on 
the  hill  of  Santa  Lucia  in  Santiago,  where  he  built  his 
fort  and  founded  the  capital  of  Chile.  On  the  other 
hand,  Cuaht^moc  or  Guatemozin,  the  last  of  the  Aztec 
kings,  ^  has  a  fine  statue  in  the  park  that  lies  between 
the  city  of  Mexico  and  the  castle  palace  of  Chapultepec, 
and  the  name  of  Caupolican,  the  Araucanian  chieftain 
whom  the  Spaniards  shot  to  death  with  arrows,  hke  St. 
Sebastian,  is  about  to  be  commemorated  by  a  chari- 
table foundation  at  Temuco  in  Chile. 

Between  Italy  and  Latin  America  there  never  were 
any  direct  relations  except,  of  course,  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions with  Rome,  until  in  recent  years  Italian  inamigrants 
began  to  pour  into  Argentina  and  southern  Brazil.  As 
many  of  these  go  backwards  and  forwards,  and  as  swift 
lines  of  ocean  steamers  have  been  established  between 
Buenos  Aires  and  the  ports  of  Italy,  there  is  now  a  good 
deal  of  intercourse,  but  this  has  not  so  far  led  to  any 
closer  connection  either  political  or  intellectual.  The 
Itahan  immigrants  belong  almost  entirely  to  the  scantily 
educated  classes,  and  have  brought  with  them  little  that 
is  Itahan  except  their  language  and  their  habits  of  in- 
dustry. If,  however,  the  Italians,  who,  in  Argentina,  are 
now  nearly  one-third  of  the  population,  do  not  too 
quickly  lose  their  language  and  become  assimilated  to 
the  native  Argentines,  these  people  may  not  only  form 
an  intellectual  link  between  their  old  home  and  their  new 
*  Cortes  tortured  him  to  compel  the  disclosure  of  treasure. 
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one,  but  may  give  an  impetus  to  the  progress  of  art  and 
music,  perhaps  of  hterature  also. 

.  With  England  and  Germany  the  commercial  relations 
of  most  of  the  South  American  countries  are  close  and 
constant.  Nearly  £300,000,000  sterhng  of  British 
capital  ($1,500,000,000)  have  been  invested  in  railroads 
and  otherwise  in  Argentina  alone,  besides  very  large 
sums  in  Uruguay,  Brazil,  and  some  of  the  lesser  coun- 
tries. Many  Englishmen  own  ranches  or  farms  in 
Argentina.  Germans  have  done  less  in  railroad  con- 
struction and  in  the  acquisition  of  landed  properties, 
but  they  run  lines  of  ocean  steamers,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  commerce  of  the  more  progressive  republics  is 
now  in  their  hands.  They  take  more  pains  than  do  the 
English  to  master  Spanish  and  understand  the  customs 
of  the  land.  The  German  army  and  its  arrangements 
are  taken  as  a  model  for  South  American  ministers  and 
officers  to  follow,  and  a  like  deference  is  paid  to  the 
British  navy  and  its  methods.  Upon  thought  and  art 
and  taste,  however,  neither  of  these  countries  exerts 
much  influence.  Though  a  certain  number  of  Argen- 
tines, Chileans,  and  Brazilians  can  read  English  and 
a  smaller  number  German,  and  though  statesmen  and 
serious  students  appreciate  the  English  political  system 
and  the  German  administrative  system,  and  follow  the 
scientific  work  done  in  both  countries,  books  in  these 
languages  are  not  widely  read.  The  members  of  the 
English  and  German  colonies  in  seaports  Hke  Buenos 
Aires,  Montevideo,  Rio,  and  Valparaiso  are  personally 
liked  and  respected,  but  they  have  not  done  much  to 
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popularize  the  ideas  and  habits  and  tastes  of  their  coun- 
tries. The  mental  quality  and  the  views  of  Hfe  are 
essentially  dissimilar.  Between  the  peoples,  there  is 
little  more  than  reciprocal  good-will  and  what  Thomas 
Carlyle  calls  the  ^'cash  nexus."  English  fashions  are, 
however,  followed  in  horse-racing  and  other  branches 
of  sport. 

There  remains  France.  Her  influence  may  be  traced 
to  several  causes.  Though  the  North  American  Revo- 
lution of  1775-1783  had  suggested  to  the  Spanish  Amer- 
icans the  idea  of  separation  from  their  mother  country, 
the  French  Revolution  of  1789-1799  stirred  their  minds 
more  deeply,  and  the  literature  produced  in  France,  both 
before  and  during  those  years  and  still  later,  was  the 
strongest  and  most  novel  intellectual  force  that  had  ever 
fallen  on  these  previously  backward  countries,  as  well  as 
upon  those  few  colonists  who  visited  Europe  in  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Severed  by  a  violent  shock 
from  Spain,  the  Spanish  Americans  must  needs  turn 
elsewhere.  French  had  for  a  century  been  the  one 
foreign  language  which  was  learnt  by  men  who  learnt 
any  foreign  language.  Whoever  travelled  to  Europe 
needed  it  and  the  similarity  of  its  vocabulary  to  their 
own  made  it  easier  for  them  than  any  Teutonic  tongue. 
With  England  there  was  in  those  days  very  little  in- 
tercourse, with  Germany  and  the  United  States  still  less, 
for  commerce  was  insignificant.  Thus  French  estab- 
lished itself  as  what  might  be  called  the  gateway  to 
European  thought.  French  Hterature  has,  moreover,  a 
double  attraction  for  the  South  Americans,  including 
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the  Brazilians.  It  gratifies  their  fondness  for  graceful 
and  pointed  and  rhetorical  expression.  Spaniards,  Hke 
Frenchmen,  love  style,  and  French  style  has  for  them  a 
peculiar  charm.  With  a  great  Uking  for  what  they  call 
^^ general  ideas''  they  set  less  store  by  an  accumulation 
of  facts  and  an  elaborate  examination  of  them  than  do  the 
Germans  or  the  English,  and  prefer  what  may  be  called 
the  French  way  of  treating  a  subject.  In  short,  they 
have  an  intellectual  affinity  for  France,  for  the  bright- 
ness of  her  ideas,  the  gaiety  of  her  spirit,  the  finish 
of  her  literary  methods,  the  quality  of  her  sentiment. 

Then  there  is  Paris.  When  South  Americans  began 
to  be  rich  enough  to  travel  to  Europe  and  enjoy  them- 
selves there,  Paris  became  the  Mecca  of  these  pilgrims 
of  pleasure.  Many  a  wealthy  Argentine  landowner, 
many  a  Brazihan  coffee  planter,  every  dictator  of  a 
Caribbean  republic  who,  Hke  Guzman  Blanco  of  Vene- 
zuela, has  drawn  from  the  pubHc  revenues  funds  to  in- 
vest in  European  securities,  goes  to  the  metropolis  of 
fashion  and  amusement  to  spend  his  fortune  there. 
All  the  young  Hterary  men,  all  the  young  artists  who 
can  afford  the  journey,  flock  thither.  There  is  a  large 
South  American  colony  in  Paris,  and  through  it,  as 
well  as  through  books  and  magazines,  the  French  drama 
and  art,  French  ideas  and  tastes  dominate  both  the 
fashionable  and  the  intellectual  world  in  the  cities  of 
South  America.  The  writers  of  France  have  often 
claimed  that  there  is  something  in  the  '^  French  spirit," 
in  their  way  of  thinking  and  their  way  of  expressing 
thought,  which,  distinctive  of  themselves  as  it  is,  has, 
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nevertheless,  a  sort  of  universality,  or  an  adaptability 
to  the  minds  of  all  men,  that  has  more  than  once  in 
history  given  it  an  empire  such  as  no  other  modem 
literature  has  enjoyed.  In  and  for  South  America 
this  claim  has  been  made  good,  for  here  French  influ- 
ence reigns  supreme. 

All  this  has,  of  course,  no  more  to  do  with  the  political 
relations  of  these  republics  to  foreign  powers  than  has 
the  ownership  of  Argentine  railways  by  British  share- 
holders. But  it  is  a  further  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  South  America  has  nothing  in  common  with  Teu- 
tonic North  America  beyond  the  name  and  the  form 
(in  some  countries  an  empty  form)  of  institutions  called 
repubhcan.  She  is  much  nearer  to  being  an  Ibero- 
Celtic  West  European  group  of  nations,  planted  far  out 
in  the  midst  of  southern  seas. 

But  can  the  South  Americans  really  be  classed 
among  south  or  west  European  peoples?  May  they 
not  be  —  if  one  can  speak  of  them  as  a  whole,  ignor- 
ing the  differences  between  Chileans,  Argentines,  and 
Brazihans  —  a  new  thing  in  the  world,  a  racial  group 
with  a  character  all  its  own  ? 

This  is  their  own  view  of  themselves.  It  would  need 
more  knowledge  than  I  possess  either  to  deny  or  to  affirm 
it.  They  are  all,  except  Argentines  and  Uruguayans, 
largely  Indian  or  (in  Brazil)  African  in  blood.  Even 
the  Uruguayans  and  Argentines  strike  one  as  differing  at 
least  as  much  from  Spaniards  as  North  Americans  differ 
from  Englishmen.  They  give  the  impression  of  being 
still  nations  in  the  making,  whose  type  or  types,  both 
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the  common  type  of  all  Spanish  America  and  the  special 
types  of  each  nation,  will  grow  more  sharp  and  definite 
as  the  years  roll  on  and  as  life  becomes  for  them  more 
rich  and  more  intense. 

When  this  happens  and  the  world  of  a.d.  2000  rec- 
ognizes a  definite  South  American  type  (or  types), 
may  there  be  thence  expected  any  distinctively  new 
contribution  to  the  world's  stock  of  thought,  of  htera- 
ture,  of  art  ?  Each  nation  is  in  the  long  run  judged  and 
valued  by  the  rest  of  the  world  more  for  such  contribu- 
tions than  for  anything  else.  There  is  a  sense  in  which 
Shakespeare  is  a  greater  glory  to  England  than  the  em- 
pire of  India.  Homer  and  Virgil,  Plato  and  Tacitus 
are  a  gift  made  by  the  ancient  world  to  all  the  ages, 
more  precious,  because  more  enduring,  than  any  achieve- 
ments in  war,  or  government,  or  commerce.  The  op- 
portunities for  the  growing  up  of  new  nations  with 
creative  gifts  specifically  their  own  seem  to  be  getting 
few  because  the  world  is  getting  full ;  there  is  no  more 
room  for  new  nations. 

That  there  is  vitahty  and  virility  in  the  Spanish- 
American  peoples  appears  from  the  number  of  strong, 
bold,  forceful  men  who  have  figured  in  their  history, 
including  one  the  Mexican  Juarez,  of  pure,  and  many 
of  mixed,  Indian  blood.  Few,  indeed,  have  shewn  that 
higher  kind  of  greatness  which  lies  in  the  union  of  large 
constructive  ideas  with  decisive  energy  in  action,  the 
Napoleonic  or  Bismarckian  gift.  In  most  of  the  re- 
publics, political  conditions  have  been  so  unstable  as  to 
give  Uttle  scope  for  constructive  statesmanship.     Still 
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there  is  no  want  of  vigour,  and  it  is  something  to  have 
produced  in  San  Martin  one  truly  heroic  figure  in  whom 
briUiant  miUtary  and  poUtical  talents  were  united  to  a 
lofty  and  disinterested  character. 

If  Latin  America  has  not  yet  produced  any  thinker 
or  poet  or  artist  even  of  the  second  rank,  this  will  not 
surprise  anyone  who  knows  what  was  her  condition 
before  the  War  of  Independence  and  what  it  has  been 
from  that  time  till  recent  years.  Could  any  one  of  those 
ancient  sages  whom  Dante  heard  in  Limbo,  speaking 
with  voices  sweet  and  soft,  have  been  brought  back  to 
earth  and  permitted  to  survey  Europe  as  it  was  in  the 
welter  of  the  tenth  century,  such  an  one  might  have 
thought  that  art  and  letters,  as  well  as  freedom  and 
order,  had  forever  vanished  from  the  earth.  Yet  out 
of  that  welter  what  glories  of  art  and  letters  were  to 
arise. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE    CONDITIONS   OF   POLITICAL   LIFE   IN   SPANISH 
AMERICA 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  describe  or  discuss  either 
the  pohtical  institutions  or  the  practical  politics  of  the 
South  American  states.  Even  with  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  them  than  I  was  able  to  acquire  in  the  short  time 
at  my  disposal  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  me  to 
treat  of  them  with  the  requisite  freedom.  But  that 
which  a  traveller  who  has  been  the  recipient  of  many 
courtesies  may  do  without  offence,  and  that  which 
even  a  limited  knowledge  may  qualify  him  to  do, 
is  to  present  a  summary  account  of  those  physical, 
economic,  and  social  features  of  the  South  American 
countries  which  are  the  basis  of  its  pohtical  Hfe,  and 
constitute  the  conditions  under  which  that  life  has  to 
be  carried  on.  Whoever  has  seen  and  understands 
these,  realizing  how  altogether  different  they  are  from 
those  of  any  European  country,  will  find  himself  able 
to  judge  the  troubled  history  and  the  present  pros- 
pects of  these  states  more  fairly  than  those  can  do  who 
apply  to  them  a  West  European  or  a  North  American 
standard.  The  maxim,  '^To  comprehend  everything  is 
to  pardon  everything,'^  goes  too  far,  but  such  truth  as 
belongs  to  it  is  eminently  applicable  to  these  countries. 
One  must  know  their  conditions  before  attempting  to 
pass  judgment  on  their  defects. 

523 
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When  republican  governments  sprang  up  on  Central 
and  South  American  soil  as  the  authority  of  Spain  was 
slowly  swept  away  from  one  region  after  another,  those 
governments  were  eagerly  welcomed  by  European  Lib- 
erals and  still  more  effusively  acclaimed  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  The  latter  found  in  them  a  double 
source  of  satisfaction.  Their  appearance  meant  the  dis- 
appearance of  an  old  enemy,  and  their  democratic  institu- 
tions were  a  tribute  of  imitation  to  the  success  of  popular 
government  in  the  United  States,  where  people  still  be- 
lieved that  there  could  be  no  freedom  under  a  monarchy. 
Though  this  sympathy  of  the  North  Americans  long 
continued  to  be  extended  to  the  new  republics,  espe- 
cially when  they  came  into  collision  with  any  E\u*opean 
power,  the  friends  of  freedom  in  Europe  presently 
lost  interest  in  communities  which  were  not  reflecting 
credit  upon  democracy;  and  European  writers  of  the 
opposite  school  soon  began  to  point  to  them  as  shocking 
examples  of  liberty  that  had  degenerated  into  hcense  and 
violence.  The  last  Spanish  troops  left  the  American 
continent  in  1826.  Decade  after  decade  passed  with 
no  signs  of  improvement.  Revolutions  and  dictators 
succeeded  one  another  so  quickly,  and  seemed  to  mean 
so  little,  that  after  a  while  the  only  Europeans  who 
followed  the  fortunes  of  South  America  were  the  bond- 
holders whose  loans  remained  unpaid.  The  financial 
credit  as  well  as  the  political  character  of  the  new  states 
fell  very  low.  Newspapers  ridiculed  them.  Conserva- 
tive statesmen  and  cloistered  political  philosophers 
drew  warnings  from  them.     Sir  Henry  Maine,  one  of 
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the  most  brilliant  writers  of  the  last  generation,  in  his 
ingenious,  but  elusive  and  unsatisfying,  book  on  Popular 
Government,  whenever  he  seeks  to  supply  a  link  or 
point  an  epigram  in  his  long  indictment  of  democracy, 
constantly  refers  to  the  South  American  republics 
as  instances  of  its  failure  in  this  or  that  respect.  Yet 
such  a  Hne  of  argument  is  really  no  more  legitimate 
than  that  of  the  enthusiastic  North  Americans  who 
were  prepared  to  defend  the  government  of  any  South 
American  country  that  called  itself  a  republic.  Both 
the  assailant  and  the  apologist  looked  only  at  the 
name,  and  did  not  stop  to  enquire  into  the  thing.  Sir 
Henry  Maine's  reasonings  were  valid  against  those 
who  held,  as  did  the  North  Americans,  that  the  name  of 
republic  is  enough  to  ensure  good  government,  but  valid 
against  them  only.  There  are  always  people  ready  to 
assume  that  things  are  what  they  are  called,  because 
it  is  much  easier  to  deal  with  names  than  to  examine 
facts.  Paraguay  under  the  military  tyrannies  of  Francia 
and  the  elder  and  younger  Lopez  was  called  a  republic 
and  had  a  republican  constitution.^  The  same  was  true 
of  Venezuela  under  the  tyrannies  of  Guzman  Blanco  and 
of  Castro.  Were  Paraguay  and  Venezuela,  therefore, 
true  repubHcs,  entitled  to  the  sympathy  which  democrats 
give  to  "governments  deriving  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed ''?  If  they  were,  then 
arguments  drawn  from  the  misdeeds  of  Lopez  and 
Castro  are  good  arguments  against  the  champions  of 
republican  or  democratic  government.  If  they  were 
*  Though  Francia  had  been  created  dictator  for  life. 
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not,  then  the  sympathy  felt  by  North  Americans  for 
these  so-called  republics  is  groundless,  and  the  incidents 
of  their  history  prove  nothing  either  for  or  against  de- 
mocracy. It  is  a  mere  question  of  names,  and  not  of 
things. 

Throwing  names  aside,  let  us  go  to  the  facts.  I  shall 
have  to  speak  of  these  states  as  repubhcs,  because  they 
are  so  called,  but  the  term  is  meant  not  to  describe, 
but  only  to  denote.  Europeans  have  been  wont  until 
lately  to  lump  all  of  them  in  a  general  condemna- 
tion. That  was  always  unjust,  and  is  still  more  unjust 
now  than  it  was  formerly.  There  is  as  great  a  differ- 
ence between  the  best  and  the  worst  of  them  as  there 
is  between  the  best  and  the  worst  of  European  monar- 
chies. Some  of  them  are  true  republics  in  the  European 
sense,  countries  in  which  the  constitutional  machinery  is 
a  reality  and  not  a  sham.  Others  are  petty  despotisms, 
created  and  maintained  by  military  force.  In  the  fairly 
large  class  which  hes  between  these  two  groups,  the 
machinery  works,  but  more  or  less  irregularly  and  im- 
perfectly. The  legislature  has  some  influence  as  an  ex- 
pression of  pubhc  opinion ;  the  rights  of  individuals  to 
personal  safety  and  to  property  receive  some  respect ;  the 
apphcation  and  enforcement  of  the  law,  though  uncertain, 
are  not  subjected  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  executive. 

To  enquire  into  the  causes  which  have  determined 
the  history  of  the  Spanish- American  states  as  a  whole, 
and  prevented  them  from  realizing  the  hopes  that 
gilded  their  birth  ninety  years  ago,  would  be  a  long  and 
serious  undertaking,  too  large  for  this  book.    What 
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may,  however,  be  done  concisely  is  to  indicate  the  con- 
ditions under  which  independent  poHtical  Ufe  had  to 
begin  in  the  lands  that  had  thrown  off  the  dominion 
of  Spain.    I  will  place  these  conditions  in  five  classes :  — 

I.  Physical  or  geographical  conditions. 

II.  Racial  conditions. 

III.  Economic  and  social  conditions. 

IV.  Historical  conditions  belonging  to  the  Colonial 
period. 

V.  Historical  conditions  attending  the  struggle  for 
independence. 

I.  Physical  Conditions,  —  In  nearly  all  the  republics 
the  population  was  and  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  area, 
and  in  most  of  them  communication  across  this  thinly 
peopled  area  is  hindered  by  mountains  or  deserts  or 
forests.  Colombia,  for  instance,  with  a  territory  of 
435,000  square  miles  (more  than  twice  the  size  of 
France)  has  only  ten  persons  to  the  square  mile  (whereas 
France  has  nearly  two  hundred),  and  is  so  intersected  by 
lofty  and  heavily  wooded  ranges  that  most  parts  of  it  are 
accessible  only  by  long  and  difficult  journeys  along  mule 
paths.  BoHvia,  three  times  the  size  of  France,  has  only 
three  and  a  half  persons  to  the  square  mile,  and  its  few 
towns,  only  one  of  which  has  more  than  twenty-five 
thousand  inhabitants,  are  separated  by  long  spaces  of 
wilderness.  Peru  is  cut  up  by  the  numerous  chains  of 
the  Andes  into  narrow  valleys,  each  of  which  has  little 
intercourse  with  the  others.  In  such  countries  —  and 
this  applies  to  nearly  all  of  them  —  there  is,  and  there 
can  be,  very  httle  pubhc  opinion  common  to  the  nation, 
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because  the  means  of  intercommunication  are  defective 
and  slow.  Officials  representing  the  central  government 
cannot  easily  be  supervised  or  controlled.  When  local 
discontent  exists,  it  may  find  no  constitutional  vent, 
because  the  legislature  is  distant  and  cannot  be  got  to 
understand  the  situation.  When  a  revolt  breaks  out, 
it  may  spread  fast,  and  become  formidable  before  any 
adequate  force  can  be  collected  and  despatched  to 
the  spot  to  suppress  it.  All  these  conditions  also 
prevent  the  growth  of  a  press  capable  of  inform- 
ing and  aiding  the  growth  of  opinion.  Nothing  but 
an  efficient  system  of  popular  local  self-government 
could  secure  good  administration  under  such  conditions, 
and  the  rule  of  such  a  public  opinion  as  England  and 
the  United  States  possess  becomes  almost  impossible, 
because  people  know  little  either  of  one  another,  or  of 
current  questions,  or  of  the  conduct  of  their  representa- 
tives sent  to  the  capital.  Patriotism  there  may  be,  and 
passion  may  be  excited  far  and  wide  over  the  country  by 
some  event  touching  the  honour  or  the  supposed  inter- 
est of  the  nation,  but  there  can  hardly  be  that  con- 
trolling influence  of  the  whole  people  which  is  needed  in 
free  governments  to  keep  the  rulers  steady  and  to  im- 
press upon  them  a  sense  of  responsibiUty. 

II.  Racial  Conditions, — It  has  been  shewn  in  an 
earlier  chapter  that  in  all  the  repubhcs,  except 
Argentina  and  Uruguay,  the  native  Indians  and 
the  mestizos  form  a  large  element  in  the  population. 
In  Peru,  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Paraguay,  the  pure 
Indians  are  a  majority  of  the  whole.     In  Chile  the 
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poorer  class  is  practically  all  mestizo;  in  Venezuela  and 
Colombia  and  Panama,  there  are  few  pure  Europeans. 
Speaking  little  or  no  Spanish,  the  Indians  constitute  a 
practically  distinct  nation.  They  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  white  people,  except  in  so  far  as  they  pay  rent 
or  work  for  employers.  By  the  constitution  they  are, 
in  many  states,  citizens  and  have  votes.  But  they 
have  never  heard  of  the  constitution  and  they  never 
think  of  voting,  having,  although  free,  no  more  to  do 
with  the  government  than  the  slaves  had  in  the  south- 
ern United  States  before  the  Civil  War. 

Bolivia,  though  its  population  is  not  so  preponderat- 
ingly  aboriginal  as  that  of  Paraguay,  furnishes  a  good  t 

instance.  The  Indians,  mostly  Aymards,  are  either 
tillers  of  the  soil,  or  engaged  in  the  transportation  of 
goods  by  mule  or  llama,  or  are  artisans  of  the  ruder 
sort.  They  are  entirely  illiterate.  Nominally  Catho- 
lics, their  religion  is  the  primitive  spirit  worship  of 
their  ancestors  with  a  varnish  of  Christian  forms  and 
the  cult  of  Christian  saints.  Politics  are  left  entirely 
to  a  few  Spaniards  and  mestizos  hving  in  four  or  five 
towns,  each  of  which,  in  default  of  a  common  inter- 
est and  general  pubUc  opinion,  is  obliged  to  try  to 
get  as  much  as  it  can  for  itself.  Thus,  pohtically  re- 
garded, the  Bolivian  nation  of  two  millions  shrinks  to 
some  thousands.  A  few  thousands  gathered  into  one 
city  may  give  a  vigorous  life  to  a  genuine  republic,  as 
happened  in  many  a  city  of  ancient  Greece  and  mediae- 
val Italy;  but  where  citizens  are  scattered  over  many 

thousands  of  square  miles,  without  railways  to  bring 
2m 
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them  together  and  newspapers  to  convey  the  ideas  of 
each  group  to  the  other,  democratic  government 
becomes  scarcely  possible.  What  all  sections  of  such 
a  population  can  do  is  to  fight,  for  defects  that  unfit 
them  to  be  voters  do  not  imfit  them  to  be  soldiers. 
The  aboriginal  races  of  the  central  and  northern 
Andes  have  not  that  love  of  fighting  for  its  own 
sake  which  the  Aztecs  or  the  Araucanians  had. 
But  they  have  little  fear  of  death  and  can  be  readily 
forced  or  tempted  to  swell  the  forces  of  a  revolting 
general.  Although  in  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Pan- 
ama, the  proportion  of  whites  and  mestizos  is  larger, 
the  general  result  is  the  same,  for  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  are  illiterate  and  qualified  only  for  the 
fighting  side  of  public  life.^ 

Some  may  conceive  that  the  racial  facts  of  the  coun- 
try are  unfavourable  in  a  further  way.  That  an  ad- 
mixture of  the  blood  of  a  backward  race  must  injure 
the  white  element,  is  a  view  which  suggests  itself  nat- 
urally to  European  pride.  There  are  even  persons  who 
assume  that  the  Indo-European  or  so-called  Aryan  races 
are  superior  to  others  —  a  gratuitous  assumption,  for 
there  are  three  non- Aryan  races  in  Europe,  the  average 
members  of  which  are  equal  in  talent  and  character  to 
the  average  members  of  the  other  peoples  among  whom 
they  dwell.^  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  Spanish 
race  has  suffered  by  intermarriage  with  Indians,  but 

1  The  wild  tribal  Indians,  Indios  hravos,  have,  of  course,  no  votes. 
'The  Magyars  of  Hungary,   the  Finns  of  Finland,   and   the 
Basques  of  the  western  Pyrenees. 
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who  can  tell  how  much  of  the  difference  between  the 
Spaniards  of  Old  Spain  and  those  of  Peru  or  Venezuela 
is  due  to  blood,  how  much  to  climatic  and  other  local 
conditions?  One  high  Chilean  authority  thinks  his 
countrymen  all  the  better  for  having  reinforced  their 
stock  from  the  hardy  Indians  of  the  south.^ 

There  are  also  those  who  carry  race  disparagement 
still  further  and  hold  that  the  Spanish  or  ^'Iberian'' 
races  are  unfitted  for  constitutional  government,  in 
company,  it  would  appear,  with  the  Celtic  and  Slavonic 
and  all  others  except  the  favoured  Teutons.  This 
doctrine  is  not  worth  discussing,  because  it  cannot  be 
brought  to  any  test  of  history,  and  it  is  history  alone 
that  enables  us  to  test  such  theories.  The  collapse  in  the 
sixteenth  century  of  that  free  constitutional  govern- 
ment for  which  there  seemed  at  one  time  to  be  almost 
as  good  a  chance  in  Spain  as  there  was  in  contemporary 
England,  can  be  explained  by  causes  altogether  irre- 
spective of  race.  It  is  not  in  the  hypothetical  inferiority 
of  any  pure  or  any  mixed  race  that  the  importance  of 
race  questions  for  South  America  Hes,  but  in  the  fact 
that  the  existence  in  the  same  state  of  different  races, 
speaking  different  languages,  prevents  that  homogeneity 
and  solidarity  of  the  community  which  are  almost 
indispensable  conditions  to  the  success  of  democratic 
government.^ 

^  Dr.  Palacios  in  his  interesting  book  Raza  Chilena. 

2  Remembering  Switzerland  with  its  three  languages,  one  cannot 
make  the  proposition  absolute.  But  in  Switzerland  the  three  races 
are,  as  respects  intelligence  and  education,  practically  on  a  level, 
whereas  in  South  America  the  Indians  stand  far  below. 
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III.  Economic  and  Social  Conditions.  —  Economic 
phenomena  and  social  phenomena  may  be  considered 
together,  because  the  latter  depend  largely  on  the 
former.  All  the  republics  except  Argentina,  Chile,  and 
Brazil,  of  which  I  shall  speak  presently,  are  poor  coun- 
tries, not  that  natural  resources  are  wanting,  but  that 
these  have  been  so  imperfectly  developed  as  to  bring 
little  wealth  to  the  native  population.  Almost  the 
only  fortunes  made  in  them  are  made  by  foreigners 
or  foreign  companies  who  have  got  concessions  for 
mines,  or  have  bought  plantations,  because  there 
is  very  Httle  native  capital  and  not  much  talent  or 
experience  to  work  mines  or  develop  estates.^  The 
land,  it  is  true,  belongs  to  large  proprietors,  but  they 
do  not  form  a  class  of  men  who,  having  a  common  and 
solid  interest  in  the  country,  constitute  a  sort  of  natural 
aristocracy,  concerned  to  preserve  order,  and  make  the 
government  stable.  Similarly,  there  is  only  a  small 
native  class  of  substantial  business  men,  with  a  like 
interest  in  public  tranquillity  and  good  administra- 
tion. The  want  of  local  capital  has  left  the  larger 
industrial  and  financial  enterprises  to  foreigners.  It  is 
better  that  the  country  should  be  developed  by  foreign 
capital  than  that  it  should  not  be  developed  at  all,  yet 
we  may  regret  that  what  is  gained  in  the  way  of  experi- 
ence as  well  as  of  money  is  not  gained  for  the  people  of 
the  coimtry.  That  which  Europeans  call  a  "lower 
middle  class, '^  composed  of  shopkeepers  and  skilled 
artisans,  is  small,  and  the  towns  in  which  it  exists 

*  This  was  ceasing,  under  the  rule  of  Diaz,  to  be  true  of  Mexico. 
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are  so  few  and  far  apart  from  one  another,  that  it 
has  been  hitherto  a  feeble  pohtical  factor.  Lastly, 
the  agricultural  population  consists  in  some  states 
largely,  in  others  abnost  entirely,  of  those  ignorant 
aborigines  who  have  no  sense  of  their  interest  in  prog- 
ress or  good  government.  The  absence  of  that  class 
of  intelligent  small  landowners,  which  is  the  soundest 
and  most  stable  element  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Switzerland,  and  is  equally  stable,  if  less  politically 
trained,  in  France  and  parts  of  Germany,  is  a  grave 
misfortune  for  South  and  Central  America.  What 
is  wanting  in  these  countries  is  a  sufficient  number  of 
citizens  who  have  no  personal  ends  to  secure,  and  noth- 
ing to  get  out  of  government,  except  good  administra- 
tion, but  whose  interest  in  such  administration  is  in- 
telligent enough  and  strong  enough  to  rouse  them  to 
their  civic  duty.  Public  spirit  and  an  active  participa- 
tion in  public  life  without  the  prospect  of  such  private 
gains  as  professional  politicians  make  out  of  politics,  — 
that  and  nothing  else  is  what  provides  in  every  country 
the  public  opinion  needed  to  guide  and  control  the  ruling 
authorities  of  a  state. 

It  may  be  said  that  nowhere  in  the  world  can  we 
expect  ideal  conditions  for  popular  governments.  Such 
governments  have  existed  and  have  attained  credit- 
able results  in  countries  where  both  physical  condi- 
tions and  racial  conditions  might  have  seemed  unfa- 
vourable, because  the  people  possessed  the  gifts  and  the 
training  that  enable  the  rule  of  the  people  to  succeed. 

Admitting   this  to  be  true,  it  raises  the  question 
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whether  those  who  were  summoned  to  govern  the  new 
republics  that  emerged  from  the  War  of  Independence 
did  possess,  and  could  have  been  expected  to  possess, 
the  requisite  gifts  and  the  training.  Such  gifts  are 
not  natural.  They  are  the  result  of  a  people's  previous 
career  and  of  experience  gained  therein.  What,  then, 
had  been  the  history  of  the  colonial  dominion  of  Spain 
and  what  sort  of  practice  in  government  had  the  Crown 
allowed  to  its  Spanish- American  subjects  ? 

This  brings  us  to  a  fourth  branch  of  the  enquiry,  — 
viz. :  — 

IV.  Historical  Conditions  during  the  Colonial  Period. 
—  The  Spanish  Conquerors  of  the  New  World  were  men 
of  extraordinary  audacity  and  energy.  No  such  for- 
cible individualities  had  been  seen  in  the  world  since 
the  Norsemen  of  the  tenth  century  and  their  children, 
the  Normans,  of  the  eleventh.  They  were,  however, 
loyally  submissive  to  the  Spanish  Crown  and  never 
thought  of  asking  for,  or  of  setting  up  for  themselves, 
any  self-governing  institutions.  Neither  did  the  Span- 
ish Crown  ever  think  of  granting  such  institutions. 
Those  which  existed  in  Castile  had  just  disappeared; 
but  even  had  they  continued,  it  is  improbable  that  any 
idea  of  reproducing  them  in  the  colonies  would  have 
been  entertained.  The  Enghsh  Crown  granted  char- 
ters to  the  companies  which  undertook  colonization 
in  North  America,  and  the  settlers  themselves  were  soon 
organized  by  counties  in  Virginia,  by  townships  and 
counties  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Forms 
of  local  self-government  more  effective  than  those  which 
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then  existed  in  England  were  in  full  working  order  in 
those  colonies,  all  through  the  eighteenth  century,  until 
they  separated  from  the  mother  country.  But  every- 
where in  Spanish  America  the  authority  of  the  viceroy, 
or  captain-general,  or  Audiencia  and  their  subordinate 
officers,  was  paramount,  and  covered  the  whole  field. 
There  were  no  elected  assemblies  or  elected  officials.  All 
power  came  from  above;  the  people  had  nothing  to  do 
with  administration,  and  were  not  enough  permitted  to 
subject  it  to  public  criticism.  The  only  exception  was 
furnished  by  the  sort  of  muncipal  council  in  the  towns 
which  was  called  a  Cahildo  or  AyuntamientOy  and  the 
members  of  which,  while  in  a  few  towns  freely  elected 
by  the  householders,  or  perhaps  by  the  more  sub- 
stantial householders,  were  in  others  nominated,  and 
often  nominated  because  they  had  bought  the  nomina- 
tion. The  despotic  power  of  a  viceroy  or  other  gov- 
ernor was,  of  course,  restrained  by  the  instructions 
he  received  and  by  the  laws  which  the  Crown  enacted 
for  the  colonies,  and  to  some  extent  also  both  by  the  ec- 
clesiastical magnates  and  by  local  sentiment.  But  there 
were  no  responsibiUties  devolved  on  the  people,  and  no 
machinery  in  and  by  which  they  could  acquire  any  train- 
ing in  public  affairs.  In  the  English  North  American 
colonies  the  management  of  church  affairs  belonged  to 
the  laity  as  well  as  to  the  clergy ;  and  the  New  England 
Congregational  churches  in  particular,  founded  on  the 
principles  of  liberty,  became  direct  exponents  of  popular 
feeling.  In  the  Spanish  colonies  the  Roman  Church  rep- 
resented the  principle  of  authority,  and  impressed  it  on 
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the  minds  of  the  laity  by  all  the  sanctions  she  possessed. 
All  books  and  pubhcations  of  every  kind  were  subjected 
to  a  searching  ecclesiastical  censorship ;  and  the  right 
of  freely  expressing  opinion  either  by  speech  or  in 
writing  was  steadily  denied. 

V.  Historical  Conditions  at  the  Close  of  the  War  of 
Independence, —  Thus,  when  the  revolt  from  Spain  threw 
all  power  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  the  people  were 
unfit  to  exercise  it.  It  was  easy  to  frame  constitutions 
modelled  on  that  of  the  United  States.  But  who  were 
the  people  and  what  did  they  know  about  the  working  of 
free  governments  ?  What  was  the  capacity  of  the  citi- 
zens whose  votes  were  to  choose  legislatures,  and  of  what 
sort  of  persons  were  the  legislatures  to  be  composed  ? 

Ten  or  twelve  years  of  fighting  against  Spanish  troops, 
years  in  which  there  had  been  many  severities  and  cruel- 
ties perpetrated  on  each  side,  had  accustomed  everybody 
to  violence  and  had  made  soldiers  the  only  leaders. 
Everyone's  mind  was  full  of  dreams  of  Hberty,  but  no  one 
knew  how  to  secure  it  by  coupHng  liberty  with  law. 
Even  in  the  United  States  the  first  years  after  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  independence  of  the  thirteen 
colonies  had  been  marked  by  so  many  errors  and  so  much 
legislative  weakness  that  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1787  was  regarded  by  the  wisest  men  of  the  time  as 
a  last  chance  for  saving  the  nation.  Yet  the  North 
American  states  were  carrying  on  governments  which 
had  existed  for  several  generations  and  following 
principles  which  their  forefathers  had  established  in 
England  five   centuries   before.    Small   wonder   that 
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among  the  Spanish  Americans,  who  had  no  experience 
at  all  in  the  most  comphcated  of  all  human  undertakings, 

—  the  conducting  of  government  by  the  will  of  the 
majority,  but  according  to  settled  law  and  with  due 
respect  to  the  rights  of  the  minority,  —  small  wonder 
that  legislatures  were  not  honestly  elected,  that,  when 
elected,  they  wasted  time  in  vain  debates  and  neglected 
business,  that  each  party  in  turn  drove  out  its  opponents 
or  cowed  them  by  violence,  that  debts  were  recklessly 
contracted  and  left  unpaid,  that  the  government  re- 
mained one  not  of  laws,  but  of  men,  and  those  men 
mostly  military  adventurers  at  the  head  of  armed 
bands. 

The  inhabitants,  accustomed  to  be  ruled  by  others  in 
State  and  in  Church,  had  never  been  given  a  chance  of 
learning  to  think  of  government  as  their  own  business 
nor  of  themselves  as  responsible  for  public  order.  When 
a  long  and  sanguinary  war  had  destroyed  the  habit  of 
obedience  to  constituted  authority,  they  were  remitted 

—  constitution  or  no  constitution  —  to  that  primitive 
state  of  things  in  which  force  prevails.  There  being 
often  either  no  authority  de  iure,  or  one  too  feeble  to 
protect  those  who  appealed  to  it,  authority  de  facto 
had  to  be  recognized,  and  the  notion  of  legal  right  and  le- 
gal duty  vanished.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
were  small  and  scattered  communities,  in  each  of  which 
there  were  but  few  men  who  were  at  once  law-abiding 
and  intelligent,  able  to  impose  some  check  on  the  parti- 
sans of  one  or  the  other  of  the  adventurers  who  were  fight- 
ing for  power.     The  parties  were  usually  factions  follow- 
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ing  the  banner  of  a  particular  chief.  Only  one  set  of 
controversies  raising  questions  of  principle  emerged  from 
time  to  time  in  one  republic  or  another,  those  that 
turned  on  the  property  and  claims  of  the  Church. 
Other  issues  were  usually  either  local  or  personal,  sel- 
dom economic,  hardly  ever  racial. 

Several  thoughtful  South  Americans  in  the  days  of  the 
Revolution  perceived  that  their  countries  were  not  fit 
for  democracy.  The  illustrious  San  Martin  favoured 
a  republican  government  based  on  a  hmited  suffrage ; 
and  Bolivar  himself  desired  to  be  life  president  of  a 
confederation  of  states.  Apart,  however,  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  proposing  constitutions  which  would  have  ex- 
cluded a  large  part  of  those  whose  arms  had  secured  inde- 
pendence, the  enthusiasm  for  liberty  that  prevailed  and 
the  rapturous  belief  that  Hberty  was  enough  to  secure 
peace  and  prosperity,  prescribed  democratic  arrange- 
ments, and  it  was  only  in  later  struggles  between  rival 
parties  that  some  leader  would  enact  qualifications  calcu- 
lated to  exclude  his  opponents.  Everywhere  the  system 
of  vesting  executive  power  in  a  president  holding  office 
for  a  term  of  years  was  adopted.  It  seemed  the  sim- 
plest plan,  and  was  recommended  by  the  example  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  set  up  a  tempting  prize  for  ambi- 
tion and  generally  led  straight  to  dictatorship.  Bad 
men  abused  it  to  enrich  themselves  or  their  friends, 
good  men  found  that  the  quickest  and  possibly  the  only 
way  to  carry  out  the  reforms  which  the  country  needed 
was  to  stretch  their  constitutional  authority.  High- 
minded  and  public-spirited  rulers  were  not  wanting. 
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but  they  could  not,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  create 
the  materials  for  a  true  democracy. 

Whoever  travels  through  these  countries,  —  I  include 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  but  not  Chile  or  Argen- 
tina, of  which  more  anon,  —  and  whoever,  having  thus 
obtained  some  knowledge  of  their  physical  and  racial 
character,  studies  their  history,  finds  himself  driven 
to  three  conclusions.  The  first  is  that  these  states 
never  have  been  democracies  in  any  real  sense  of  the 
word.  The  second  is  that  they  could  not  have  been  real 
democracies.  To  expect  peoples  so  racially  composed, 
very  small  peoples,  spread  over  a  vast  area,  peoples 
with  no  practice  in  self-government,  to  be  able  to  create 
and  work  democratic  institutions  was  absurd,  though 
the  experience  which  their  history  has  furnished  to  the 
world  was  needed  to  demonstrate  the  absurdity.  The 
third  conclusion  is  that  injustice  is  done  to  the  Spanish 
Americans  by  censures  and  criticisms  which  ignore 
these  fundamental  facts.  There  is  no  more  Original 
Sin  among  them  than  there  is  in  other  peoples.  Many 
of  their  statesmen  and  generals  were  honest  patriots, 
who  loved  liberty  and  sought  to  give  their  country  as 
much  liberty  as  it  was  capable  of  then  receiving.  It  was 
neither  their  fault  nor  the  fault  of  the  people  that  the 
conditions  then  existing  made  real  representative  and  re- 
sponsible government  impracticable.  The  constitutions 
did  not  suit  the  facts,  and  the  facts  had  to  prevail  against 
the  constitutions,  sometimes  against  their  letter,  usually 
against  their  spirit.  When  voters  were  obviously  unfit 
to  elect,  and  when  fair  elections  could  not  be  secured, 
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it  was  not  wonderful  that  power  should  be  seized  with- 
out legal  title,  or  that  an  election  should  be  so  con- 
trolled by  force  or  arranged  and  put  through  by  fraud, 
that  while  the  form  of  it  was  respected,  it  did  not  ex- 
press any  popular  will.  When  one  party  had  done 
these  things,  the  other  party  repeated  the  process  as 
soon  as  it  had  a  chance,  and  thereafter  things  moved 
round  in  the  same  vicious  circle. 

Why  does  the  machinery  of  constitutional  government 
work  smoothly  in  Switzerland  and  the  United  States 
and  England?  Because  its  forms,  being  consecrated 
by  tradition  and  supported  by  pubUc  opinion,  are  re- 
spected by  the  officials  who  have  to  work  them.  In 
these  South  American  republics,  there  were  no  tradi- 
tions, and  very  little  public  opinion ;  and  this  was  due 
not  to  any  inborn  defects  of  the  people,  but  to  historical 
causes  which  had  deprived  them  of  such  advantages  as 
the  Swiss  possess  and  had  given  them  constitutions  quite 
unfitted  to  their  case. 

If  the  democratic  frames  of  government  they  adopted 
were  unsuitable,  what  other  frames  would  have  been 
suitable?  BoHvar  desired  a  sort  of  elective  Ufe  mon- 
archy, to  be  sure  with  himself  as  monarch.  San 
Martin  (as  already  observed)  preferred  an  oligarchic 
republic.  Either  might  have  been  better  than  what  was 
actually  taken.  An  ^'honest"  ohgarchy,  i.e.  one  pro- 
fessing to  be  what  it  really  is,  may  be  —  doubtless  is  — 
better  than  a  sham  democracy.  In  a  country  where 
only  a  minority  —  perhaps  a  small  minority  —  of  the 
citizens  are  capable  of  taking  part  in  the  government, 
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it  may  be  safer  legally  to  recognize  them  as  the  gov- 
erning class,  and  thus  bring  theory  into  accord  with 
facts,  rather  than  that  the  divergence  of  facts  from 
theory  should  prove  an  irresistible  temptation  to  force 
or  fraud.  This,  however,  remains  matter  for  specula- 
tion, since  no  country  has  permanently  established 
elective  monarchy,  and  few  have  embodied  oligarchical 
provisions  in  their  constitutions.  Let  it  be  added  that 
the  better  or  worse  political  condition  of  these  states 
has  seldom  turned  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  suf- 
frage has  been  granted,  for  in  those  where  violent 
methods  prevail,  the  result  would  be  the  same  whether 
the  number  of  voting  citizens  were  great  or  small. 

Although  for  the  sake  of  conciseness  I  have  spoken 
of  these  republics  as  a  whole,  the  remarks  made  being 
more  or  less  apphcable  to  them  all,  still  there  are  marked 
differences  between  those  which  have  advanced  and  are 
advancing  and  others  whose  political  health  seems  little 
better  now  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  We  may  distin- 
guish three  classes  of  states.  The  first  consists  of  those 
in  which  repubhcan  institutions,  purporting  to  exist 
legally,  are  a  mere  farce,  the  government  being,  in  fact,  a 
military  despotism,  more  or  less  oppressive  and  corrupt, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  ruler,  but  carried  on  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Executive  and  his  friends.  The  second 
includes  countries  where  there  is  a  legislature  which 
imposes  some  restraint  upon  the  executive  and  in  which 
there  is  enough  public  opinion  to  influence  the  conduct 
of  both  legislature  and  executive.  In  these  states  the 
rulers,  though  not  scrupulous  in  their  methods  of  grasp- 
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ing  power,  recognize  some  responsibility  to  the  citizens 
and  avoid  open  violence  or  gross  injustice.  The  third  class 
are  real  republics,  in  which  authority  has  been  obtained 
under  constitutional  forms,  not  by  armed  force,  and 
where  the  machinery  of  government  works  with  regularity 
and  reasonable  fairness,  laws  are  passed  by  elected  bodies 
under  no  executive  coercion,  and  both  administrative 
and  judicial  work  goes  on  in  a  duly  legal  way. 

Instances  of  the  first  class  are  too  famihar  to  need 
mention.  By  far  the  worst  is  Hayti.  The  most  strik- 
ing example  of  the  second  class  was  Mexico  under  the 
government  of  President  Porfirio  Diaz.  The  govern- 
ment of  that  statesman,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  our  time,  was  autocratic.  His  power  had  been 
won  by  fighting,  but  was  maintained  under  legal  forms. 
The  legislature  obeyed  him  impHcitly.  Elections  were 
managed  by  his  government,  and  that  with  little  diffi- 
culty because,  until  1910,  when  his  hold  had  begun  to 
be  shaken,  no  one  ventured  to  vote  against  him.  His 
personal  superiority  to  all  the  vulgar  temptations 
was  recognized  and  admired.  His  ministers  talked  to 
the  Chambers,  but  took  their  orders  from  him  alone. 
His  policies  were  directed  to  the  material  development 
of  the  country  by  the  construction  of  railways,  the  en- 
couragement of  manufactures,  the  opening  up  of  mines 
and  extension  of  irrigation.  Order  was  maintained 
by  a  rural  pohce  formed  out  of  former  bandits,  who  by 
having  been  enrolled,  disciplined,  and  regularly  paid  be- 
came useful  members  of  society.  The  lure  to  conquest 
which  the  weakness  of  the  repubhcs  to  the  south  held 
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out  was  firmly  resisted,  and  only  a  moderate  army 
maintained.  Under  this  regime  the  country  was  ad- 
vancing rapidly  in  wealth  and  a  class  of  persons  inter- 
ested in  order  and  prosperity  was  being  formed.  Had 
the  President,  when  old  age  arrived,  been  able  to  find 
someone  Hke  himself  to  whom  he  could  have  handed 
over  the  reins,  prosperity  and  order  would  doubtless  have 
continued.  The  sort  of  government  he  gave  the  country 
was  probably  what  best  suited  it.^  The  Indian  popula- 
tion, constituting  a  majority,  were  (though  naturally 
intelligent)  obviously  unfit  for  civic  functions.  The 
uneducated  mass  of  the  mestizos  were  almost  equally  so. 
An  ohgarchic  government,  formed  out  of  the  richer  class, 
would  have  furnished  a  less  efficient  administration, 
and  would  probably,  after  some  years  of  quarrelling, 
have  given  place  to  a  military  chief. 

Of  the  third  class  good  examples  may  be  found  in 
Chile  and  Argentina,  both  of  which  are  bona  fide  re- 
pubHcs.  Chile  is  of  all  the  Latin-American  states 
the  one  which  best  answers  to  European  or  North 
American  notions  of  a  free  constitutional  common- 
wealth, one  of  the  chief  reasons  being  that  her  population 
is  unusually  homogeneous  and  unusually  concentrated 
within  a  comparatively  small  area.  Northern  Chile 
is  an  arid  desert,  southern  Chile  a  forest  wilderness, 
but  in  the  centre  there  is  an  area  five  hundred  miles 
long  by  fifty  wide  within  which  the  large  majority  of 

1  Though  much  more  ought  to  have  been  done  towards  the  solu- 
tion of  land  questions  and  for  the  promotion  of  education.  [Mexico 
seems  to  have  now  relapsed  into  a  condition  as  bad  as  that  from 
which  Juarez  and  Diaz  rescued  her.     Note  to  edition  of  1914.1 
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her  3,300,000  citizens  dwell.  The  suffrage  is  limited, 
and  governing  power  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  a 
comparatively  small  landed  aristocracy,  and  a  few  law- 
yers. Government,  including  what  we  called  the  party 
game,  is  carried  on  with  the  same  spirit  and  by  the  same 
methods  as  it  was  in  England  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  allowing  for  the  differences  between  a  monarchy 
and  a  republic.  There  are  constant  changes  in  the  min- 
isters, but  the  machine  works,  and  the  general  Unes  of 
national  poHcy  are  preserved.  There  have  been  no  rev- 
olutions within  the  hving  memory,  but  there  was  once  a 
civil  war.  President  Balmaceda,  finding  that  he  could 
not  carry  out  his  policies  within  the  strict  limits  of  his 
constitutional  powers,  exceeded  them  and  defied  the  leg- 
islature. Each  party,  like  the  English  Charles  I  and  his 
Parliament,  took  up  arms  to  fight  out  the  question  of 
right.  Balmaceda,  defeated  in  battle,  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life.  He  had  the  weaker  legal  case,  but  was 
a  man  with  some  ideas,  quite  above  the  common  type 
of  ambitious  adventurer.  After  him,  Chilean  pohtics 
resumed  their  normal  constitutional  course.  There 
were,  in  1910,  six  parties,  one  Conservative  and  five 
Liberal  sections,  the  latter  sometimes  acting  together, 
sometimes  divided.  The  level  of  capacity,  as  well  as 
of  eloquence,  is  high,  and  so  is  the  national  spirit  of 
the  people. 

Argentina  has  had  a  more  troubled  and  more  san- 
guinary history  than  Chile,  and  has  more  recently 
emerged  from  among  the  breakers  into  smooth  water. 
Sixty  years  ago  she  had  in  Rosas  a  tyrant  as  cruel  as 
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Barrios  of  Guatemala  and  as  bloodthirsty  as  Lopez  of 
Paraguay,  and  even  later,  civil  wars  raged  between  the 
people  of  Buenos  Aires  and  those  of  the  northern  states. 
But  as  the  country  began  to  be  settled  and  railroads  were 
made  and  labour  was  provided  by  the  influx  of  Italian 
and  Spanish  immigrants  and  large  cities  sprang  up,  the 
effect  of  general  prosperity  was  felt  in  a  growing  sense 
of  the  value  of  order  and  peace.  Though  the  foreign 
merchants  whose  interests  were  involved  took  no  direct 
part  in  politics,  their  influence  was  felt  not  only  in 
promoting  sounder  finance,  but  in  making  the  native 
men  of  substance  feel  that  frequent  revolutions  were  re- 
tarding the  development  of  their  properties.  Thus, 
since  1893,  there  has  been  no  armed  civil  strife  of  the  old 
kind  and  the  public  tranquillity  is  now  disturbed  only 
by  alarms  similar  to  those  which  the  spread  and  the 
violent  methods  of  anarchism  have  caused  in  some  parts 
of  Europe.  That  flavour  of  militarism  which  was  so 
strong  in  former  years  has  now  virtually  disappeared. 
The  administration  is  conducted  by  civilians,  and  is 
pervaded  by  a  legal  spirit.  In  short,  Argentina  is  now, 
like  Chile,  a  constitutional  republic,  whose  defects,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  are  the  defects  of  a  republic,  not  of 
a  despotism  disguised  under  republican  forms. 

The  examples  of  these  two  countries  prove  that  there 
is  nothing  in  South  American  air  or  Spanish  blood  to 
prevent  repubHcan  institutions  from  working.  If  the 
working  is  not  perfect,  neither  is  it  perfect  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  What  these  countries  have  shewn  is  that 
with  favouring  conditions  the  true  constitutional  spirit 

2n 
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can  be  more  and  more  infused  into  constitutional  forms 
and  the  old  habits  of  violence  eradicated.  The  case  of 
Argentina  in  particular  suggests  the  process  by  which 
we  may  expect  that  other  Latin- American  states  will, 
by  degrees,  advance  towards  a  more  settled  and  gen- 
uinely legal  government.  What  is  the  first  thing  that 
is  needed  to  enable  any  community  to  prosper  ?  Is  it 
not  the  desire  for  order  and  the  respect  for  order,  the 
sense  that  there  must  be  a  curb  on  the  impulses  and 
passions  of  individuals,  some  law  duly  enforced,  some 
means  of  checking  violence  and  of  protecting  life  and 
property  against  physical  force  ?  This  sense  grows  with 
the  growth  of  property  and  with  the  development  of  in- 
dustrial habits.  The  larger  the  number,  and  the  greater 
the  influence  in  a  community,  of  those  who  feel  that 
revolutions  injure  not  only  the  country,  but  also  them- 
selves personally,  the  better  is  the  prospect  of  breaking 
the  revolutionary  habit,  for  a  pubHc  opinion  grows  up 
which  condemns  violence  and  actively  opposes  those  who 
resort  to  it.  Moreover,  the  more  property  there  is  and 
the  more  industry  there  is  in  a  country,  the  smaller  is 
the  proportion  of  those  who  join  in  a  revolution  either 
from  a  love  of  fighting  or  in  the  hope  of  bettering  their 
fortunes.  In  a  prosperous  country,  more  can  be  done 
and  more  is  likely  to  be  done  for  pubUc  instruction, 
one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  these  nations.  Argen- 
tina's recent  efforts  in  that  direction  are  an  instance, 
and  education,  if  it  does  not  make  men  good  citizens, 
makes  it  at  least  easier  for  them  to  become  so. 

To  speak  of  increasing  wealth  as  a  factor  making  for 
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the  political  progress  of  a  country  may  sound  strange  to 
those  who  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  see  how  the 
working  of  free  institutions  may  be  endangered  and  per- 
verted by  the  corrupting  influences  of  money  and  the 
money  power.  Nevertheless,  according  to  the  prov- 
erb, ''One  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison/'  there 
are  stages  in  a  nation's  growth  when  it  is  so  essential  to 
establish  security  and  give  everybody  a  sense  of  the 
need  for  it,  that  whatever  makes  for  security  makes  for 
progress.  The  heart  is  better  than  the  pocket,  but  it  is 
easier  to  fill  the  pocket  than  to  purify  the  heart.  The 
love  of  liberty  is  a  nobler  thing  than  the  love  of  secu- 
rity, but  sometimes  the  latter  needs  to  be  diffused  be- 
fore the  former  can  have  its  perfect  work. 

It  is  true  that  the  desire  for  order  and  security  may 
lead  men  to  submit  willingly  to  arbitrary  power.  This 
has  often  happened  since  the  days  of  Juhus  Caesar  and 
his  nephew.  But  it  has  usually  happened  not  because 
men  have  ceased  to  value  liberty,  but  because,  finding 
that  they  are  failing  to  secure  either  security  or  liberty, 
they  think  it  better  to  have  one  than  to  have  neither. 

There  are,  in  Spanish  America,  some  communities  still 
so  far  from  being  capable  of  genuine  popular  self- 
government  that  the  best  thing  for  them  is  the  strong 
rule  of  an  able  ruler  which  will  give  them  prosperity 
through  peace,  shew  them  how  to  develop  their  re- 
sources, make  them,  by  education  and  by  better 
communications,  a  more  homogeneous  people.  Those 
things  done,  such  communities  will,  like  Argentina,  find 
themselves  fitter  to  work  free  institutions.     At  present, 
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under  the  rule  of  selfish  adventurers  and  corrupt  legis- 
latures who  are  the  tools  of  the  adventurer,  the  condi- 
tions of  progress  are  absent.  Two  or  three  of  the  South 
American  republics  —  they  are  not  among  those  which 
I  saw  —  are  still  in  this  condition.  The  rule  of  a  man 
Hke  Porfirio  Diaz  would  seem  to  give  them  the  best 
chance  of  emerging  from  it.  At  present  they  advance 
neither  morally  nor  materially. 

Nevertheless,  taking  the  eleven  South  American 
states  as  a  whole,  their  condition  is  better  than  it  was 
sixty  years  ago.  In  most  of  them  the  civil  element  has 
tended  to  grow  and  the  mihtary  element  to  decline. 
The  lawyer-poHtician  is  not  always  a  law-abiding  politi- 
cian, yet  on  the  whole  preferable  to  the  soldier-politi- 
cian. His  methods  are  less  brutal.  May  not  even  a 
perversion  of  the  law  be  a  trifle  better  than  a  disregard 
of  all  law?  Revolutions  and  civil  wars  have  become 
less  sanguinary;  the  execution  of  poHtical  opponents 
less  frequent.  Political  assassinations,  which  in  Europe 
have  unhappily  been  growing  more  frequent,*  are  now 
more  rare  here.  The  sort  of  savagery  that  existed  in 
the  days  when  Artigas,  fighting  for  the  independence  of 
his  country,  used  (according  to  the  story)  to  sew  up 
prisoners  in  oxhides  by  batches  and  roll  them  downhill 
into  the  river  has  long  since  passed  away.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  forgotten  that  there  is  extremely  httle  brigandage 
or  insecurity  in  most  of  these  states,  far  less  than  there 

*  There  would  seem  to  have  been  more  in  Europe  within  the  last 
fifty  years  than  in  any  preceding  period  of  equal  length  since  the 
seventeenth  century. 
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was  a  few  years  ago  in  Sicily.  The  ordinary  citizen  is 
little  affected  even  by  the  revolutions  which,  where  they 
occur,  are  carried  on  by  a  small  part  of  the  population. 
Perhaps  if  the  ordinary  citizen  suffered  more,  revolu- 
tions would  be  fewer. 

Ecclesiastical  questions  have  been  almost  wholly 
eliminated  from  politics  in  all  the  larger  and  some  of 
the  smaller  states,  and  religious  liberty  has  been  estab- 
hshed  on  a  basis  not  likely  to  be  shaken.  A  long- 
standing and  bitter  cause  of  strife  has  thus  been  re- 
moved. 

All  the  Spanish-American  countries,  even  Paraguay, 
are  now  more  open  to  the  world  than  they  used  to  be;  and 
the  currents  of  its  opinion  reach  them  in  ever  increasing 
volume.  As  few  of  them  have  peaceful  political  traditions 
of  their  own  to  guide  or  inspire  them — when  they  invoke 
the  past,  it  is  the  exploits  of  revolutionary  heroes  that 
are  recalled  —  they  must  needs  look  to  the  thought  and 
practice  of  the  older  nations  for  principles  and  prec- 
edents in  the  art  of  government;  so  whatever  brings 
them  into  intellectual  touch  with  Europe  and  North 
America  is  helpful.  Already  one  discovers  an  increas- 
ing number  of  men  who  perceive  that  for  their  nations 
the  only  path  upward  and  forward  is  through  the  creation 
of  a  spirit  of  self-control  and  a  higher  sense  of  civic  duty. 

To  understand  these  countries,  one  must  think  of 
them  as  having,  under  the  rule  of  the  Spanish  Crown 
and  of  the  Church,  dropped  two  centuries  behind  the 
general  march  of  civilized  mankind.  When  they  were 
finally  liberated  in  1825,  they  were  practically  still  in 
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the  seventeenth,  while  Europe  and  the  United  States 
were  in  the  nineteenth,  century,  with  the  additional  dis- 
advantages of  a  large  aboriginal  population,  a  thinly 
peopled  land,  fifteen  years  of  bloodshed  and  disorder, 
such  as  Europe  had  not  seen  for  nigh  three  hundred 
years,  and  no  preexisting  constitutional  forms  or  usages. 
A  few  of  them,  favoured  by  physical  or  by  racial  condi- 
tions, have  already  overcome  these  difficulties.  Their 
example  will  tell  upon  and  encourage  the  rest. 

In  the  middle  of  last  century,  when  European  lib- 
erals, disappointed  at  the  failure  of  their  earlier  hopes, 
had  begun  to  pass  a  severe  judgment  on  the  peoples  of 
these  republics  because  freedom  had  not  made  them  at 
once  virtuous,  happy,  and  prosperous,  were  not  those 
Liberals  themselves  misled  by  their  own  too  sanguine 
temper?  Had  they  not  too  implicit  a  faith  in  the 
power  of  liberty  ?  They  ascribed  all  the  faults  of  exist- 
ing governments  to  the  monarchies  or  oligarchies  of  the 
past  and  did  not  understand,  having  Uttle  experience  of 
popular  rule,  how  many  faults  in  governments  have 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  due  not  to  their  form,  but 
to  human  nature  itself.  Since  1859,  power  has  in  many 
countries  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  few  into  the 
hands  of  the  many,  but  no  millennium  of  virtue  and 
peace  has  yet  followed.  There  is  still  bitterness  and 
discontent,  there  are  still  complaints  that  the  law  is 
not  fair  between  classes,  still  a  distrust  of  legislative 
bodies,  still  demands  for  an  extension  of  direct  popular 
control  over  the  whole  machinery  of  administration  and, 
in  North  America,  even  over  the  judiciary.     No  sensible 
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man  proposes  to  go  back  to  the  absolutism  and  repres- 
sion of  the  older  time;  but  every  sensible  man  feels 
that  the  problems  of  government  are  far  more  difficult 
than  our  grandfathers  had  perceived,  and  that  men  have 
still  much  to  learn  from  a  fuller  experience.  These 
things  being  so,  ought  not  the  judgment  passed  on  the 
Spanish  Americans  to  be  more  lenient?  Their  diffi- 
culties were  greater  than  any  European  people  had  to 
face,  and  there  is  no  need  to  be  despondent  for  their 
future. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

SOME   REFLECTIONS  AND   FORECASTS 

Whether  it  is  well  to  rejoice  that  the  population  of  our 
planet  has  grown  so  fast  during  the  last  century,  even  as 
the  inhabitants  of  a  city  rejoice  when  a  decennial  cen- 
sus reveals  a  rapid  growth  in  their  city,  is  a  question 
which  may  be  deemed  a  branch  of  the  larger  one 
whether  life  is  worth  living.  The  fact,  however,  being 
unquestionable,  raises  a  practical  question.  If  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  growth  should  continue  for  a  few  centuries, 
there  presently  will  be  little  room  left  on  the  planet. 
What  will  then  happen?  During  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  surface  of  the  earth  has  been  explored  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  us  to  know  how  much  of  it  is  available 
for  the  production  of  food.  Of  that  part  which  was 
available  and  unused  in  1800  a  great  deal  had  been 
settled  by  1900.  In  Europe  there  is  no  more  land 
to  be  occupied,  because  the  waste  spaces  of  southern 
Russia  have  now  been  almost  filled  by  settlers  from 
the  rest  of  that  country.  In  the  temperate  parts  of 
Asia,  though  there  has  been  considerable  Russian  im- 
migration into  western  Siberia  and  considerable  Chinese 
immigration  into  Manchuria,  there  still  remain  in 
those  countries  large  tracts  unoccupied  and  not  too 
dry  for  cultivation.     In  Australia  it  is  still  doubt- 
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ful  how  much  of  the  land  whose  aridity  has  discour- 
aged settlement  can  be  turned  to  account  either  for 
tillage  or  for  pasture.  In  North  America  the  immense 
rush  to  the  West,  which  began  after  1830  with  the 
building  of  railways,  has  now  filled  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  very  large  part  of  Canada,  so 
that  another  forty  or  fifty  years  may  see  the  country 
filled  up  as  far  as  the  frozen  north.  In  Africa  there  are 
parts  of  Tunisia  and  Algeria  which  irrigation  might  re- 
claim, there  are  parts  of  Morocco  which  could  support 
a  larger  population  than  now  dwells  in  them,  and  there 
is  also  a  limited  highland  area  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  continent  fit  to  be  inhabited  by  men  of  European 
stock.  The  rest,  including  not  only  the  Sahara,  but 
most  of  the  country  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn, 
is  either  arid  desert,  or  else  so  hot  and  humid  that  it 
must  be  given  up  to  the  black  races,  who  have  so  far 
shewn  no  capacity  for  settled  industry  when  left  to 
themselves.  Thus,  if  we  omit  the  tropical  countries 
inhabited  by  savage  peoples  (central  Africa  and  the 
islands  of  southeastern  Asia),  it  will  appear  that,  should 
the  present  increase  of  the  civilized  peoples  be  main- 
tained, the  rest  of  the  world  will  not  suffice  for  their 
agricultural  expansion  for  more  than  a  short  period, 
that  is  to  say,  a  period  shorter  than  the  four  centuries 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  outward  movement  of  the 
European  peoples  began  with  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World. 

What  then  of  South  America  ?    Before  dealing  with 
it,  let  me   advert  to  two  considerations  which  may 
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modify  the  conclusions  suggested  by  any  review  of  the 
total  area  now  available  to  meet  a  continued  growth 
of  population. 

May  not  intensive  cultivation  and  the  further  devel- 
opments of  chemical  science  greatly  increase  the  food- 
producing  power  of  lands  already  occupied?  Doubt- 
less they  may.  They  are  doing  so  already.  But 
such  an  increase  cannot  be  expected  to  go  on  indefinitely. 
The  m-gency  of  the  problem  may  be  postponed,  but  the 
problem  will  remain  ahead  of  us. 

May  not  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  world^s  popula- 
tion decline,  and  perhaps  go  on  declining  until  an  equi- 
librium between  that  increase  and  food  production 
has  been  reached?  This  is  possible.  Observations 
made  during  the  last  thirty  years  have  already 
thrown  grave  doubts  upon  the  propositions  advanced 
by  Malthus  three  generations  ago  which  were  for  a  long 
time  taken  as  irrefragable.  That  the  signs  of  decreas- 
ing birth-rate  are  so  far  visible  only  among  some  of 
the  most  advanced  peoples  is  not  a  cheering  cir- 
cumstance, for  what  we  must  desire  in  the  interests 
of  mankind  at  large  is  that  the  more  highly  civihzed 
races  should  increase  faster  than  the  more  backward, 
so  as  to  enable  the  former  to  prevail  not  merely  by  force, 
but  by  numbers  and  amicable  influence.  All  these 
considerations,  however,  regarding  birth-rate  are  still 
too  uncertain  to  be  allowed  to  affect  any  enquiries 
regarding  future  food  supply  and  the  regions  from 
which  it  is  to  come.  Whatever  light  the  next  few 
decades  may  throw  upon  the  former  question,   the 
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latter  deserves  to  be  investigated  as  a  subject  of  grow- 
ing significance. 

And  now  we  may  return  to  South  America,  the  only 
continent  containing  both  a  large  temperate  and  a 
large  tropical  area  capable  of  cultivation  which  still  re- 
mains greatly  underpeopled.  It  is,  therefore,  the  chief 
resource  to  which  the  overpeopled  countries  may  look 
as  providing  a  field  for  their  emigration,  and  to  which 
the  world  at  large  may  look  as  capable  of  reinforcing 
its  food  supply.  That  it  has  not  been  sooner  occupied 
is  due  partly  to  the  political  disorders  which  have  given 
it  a  bad  name,  partly  to  its  being  less  accessible  than 
North  America.  Both  these  adverse  conditions  no 
longer  apply  to  its  temperate  regions. 

Considered  as  a  field  for  emigration.  South  America 
may  be  divided  into  three  sections.  There  are,  first, 
the  tropical  and  forest-covered  regions  of  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  Guiana,  and  eastern  Brazil;  secondly,  the 
temperate  and  grassy  or  wooded  regions  of  Argen- 
tina, Uruguay,  and  southern  Brazil  outside  the  trop- 
ics; and  lastly,  the  great  central  plain  of  the  Ama- 
zon and  its  tributaries  which  the  Brazilians  call  the 
Selvas  (woods).  I  exclude  altogether  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  because  they  are 
already  as  well  inhabited  as  they  deserve  to  be.  A  very 
small  part  of  them  is  fit  for  stock  or  for  agriculture,  and 
the  climatic  conditions  (except  in  a  few  valleys)  are  repel- 
lent to  persons  not  accustomed  to  great  altitudes.  Not 
even  Italians  can  be  expected  to  cultivate  fields  twelve 
thousand  feet  above  sea-level. 
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The  other  three  sections  just  mentioned  are  much  un- 
derpeopled.  The  first  is  better  fitted  for  negro  or  Indian 
labour  than  for  that  of  whites,  yet  there  are  many  parts 
of  it  where  men  of  south  European  stock  can  work 
in  the  open  air  and  thrive.  In  an  area  of  about 
two  milHons  of  square  miles,  it  has  about  seven  and 
a  half  million  inhabitants,  of  whom  a  small  minority 
are  pure  whites,  the  rest  Indians  or  negroes  or  mixed. 
Four  or  five  times  that  number  could  easily  find 
accommodation. 

The  second  section  is  the  one  pre-eminently  fitted  to 
receive  white  men.  Its  area  may  be  roughly  conjectured 
at  a  million  and  a  half  of  square  miles,  but  so  much  of  the 
Argentine  part  of  it  is  desert  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
reckon  more  than  two-thirds  of  it  as  available  for  settle- 
ment. As  there  are  now  only  twelve  milhons  of  people 
in  this  million  of  square  miles,  there  is  evidently  plenty 
of  room  for  more. 

This  is  the  part  of  South  America  which  has  drawn 
most  immigrants  during  the  last  sixty  years,  south- 
ern Brazil  leading  the  way,  Argentina  and  Uruguay 
following.  It  is  also  the  region  which  will  chiefly  con- 
tinue to  attract  Europeans  for  many  years  to  come. 

In  Argentina  and  most  of  Uruguay,  as  in  the  prairie 
states  of  North  America  and  the  Canadian  Northwest, 
there  are  no  trees  to  be  felled,  so  the  land,  extremely  fer- 
tile, can  be  brought  under  crops  immediately.  The 
estates  are  at  present  large,  but  if  there  were  settlers 
with  enough  capital  to  buy  small  lots,  these  could 
soon  be  had,  and  already  some  Italians  are  establish- 
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ing  themselves  as  peasant  cultivators.^  It  is  a  country 
where  the  labour  is  at  present  small  in  proportion  to  the 
area  utilized,  partly  because  much  of  the  land  is  in  pas- 
ture, partly  because  its  flatness  makes  the  use  of  agricul- 
tural machinery  specially  easy,  partly  because  the  har- 
vests are  largely  reaped  by  migratory  Europeans  who 
return  home  for  part  of  the  year.  Nevertheless,  after 
making  all  allowances,  both  Argentina  and  the  other 
tracts  I  have  referred  to  are  capable,  supposing  immigra- 
tion to  continue  at  the  present  rate,  of  providing  work 
and  homes  for  immigrants  for  at  least  sixty  or  seventy 
years  to  come.  Locusts  are  said  to  destroy  the  crop  once 
in  three  or  four  years,  but  this  plague  is  deemed  Hkely 
to  diminish  as  settlement  and  civilization  extend  north- 
wards to  the  regions  whence  it  now  comes.  The  esti- 
mate that  before  the  end  of  the  century  Argentina 
may  have  fifty,  Uruguay  ten,  and  southern  Brazil 
thirty  millions  of  people  (assuming  the  birth-rate  to  be 
maintained)  need  not  seem  extravagant  to  anyone  who 
knows  how  rapidly  settlement  has  advanced  in  North 
America  and  who  realizes  that  before  long  the  stream 
of  agricultural  immigration  will  cease  to  flow  into  the 
United  States  and  may  slacken  in  its  flow  towards 
Canada. 

The  cultivable  areas  of  Chile  are  relatively  small; 
and  the  Chileans  themselves  seem  to  think  they  need 
more  land  for  their  national  development.     To  one 

*The  small  cultivator  in  Argentina  is  under  this  disadvantage 
that  a  severe  drought  or  a  swarm  of  locusts  may  ruin  him,  whereas  the 
large  farmer  with  more  capital  can  bear  the  loss  of  one  season's  crop. 
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who  travels  through  southern  Chile  there  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  still  room  for  a  greatly  increased  population 
in  its  well- watered  valleys,  which  enjoy  a  dehghtful 
climate.  The  future  of  these  four  countries  is  assured, 
so  far  as  the  gifts  of  nature  can  assm-e  it.  The  world 
will  always  want  what  they  produce. 

Far  more  doubtful  is  the  future  of  the  third  section, 
the  Selvas,  or  forest-covered  Amazonian  plain.  It 
includes  nearly  all  the  western  half  of  Brazil,  and  the 
eastern  parts  of  Bohvia,  Peru,  and  Ecuador.  An 
estimate  of  its  area  at  2,300,000  square  miles,  including 
the  basin  of  the  Tocantins  river,  might  not  be  extrava- 
gant. It  is  an  almost  absolute  level  1200  miles  long, 
from  north  to  south,  and  1500  wide.  Those  parts 
which  lie  along  the  great  river  and  its  larger  tribu- 
taries are  so  low  that  these  rivers  when  they  rise  in  the 
rainy  season  spread  out  their  waters  for  from  sixty 
to  eighty  miles  or  more  on  each  side,  and  immense 
stretches  of  country  not  actually  flooded  become  impas- 
sable morasses.  But  away  back  from  the  rivers  there 
are  higher  grounds,  flat,  but  raised  sujQSciently  to  be 
above  the  inundations ;  and  on  its  western  margin  the 
great  plain  is  bordered  by  a  stretch  of  undulating  country 
before  the  foot  of  the  Andes  is  reached.  All  the  country, 
whether  level  or  undulating,  is  covered  with  forest.  The 
trees  grow  so  close  that  there  is  no  way  of  travelling  ex- 
cept by  boat  along  the  streams.  Intense  heat  and  abun- 
dant moisture  combine  to  make  vegetation  so  profuse 
and  rank  that  ground  cleared  of  trees  is,  after  three  or 
four  years,  covered  thick  again. 
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In  this  vast  area  there  are,  except  in  a  few  trading 
stations  along  the  river,  only  one  of  them  a  consider- 
able town,^  practically  no  inhabitants,  perhaps  not  a 
human  being  to  a  square  mile.  The  few  and  scattered 
inhabitants  outside  these  stations  are  Indians,  nearly 
all  savages,  most  of  them  heathens.  Some  are  war- 
like, and  skilful  in  the  use  of  their  bows  and  of  the 
long  blow  pipe  from  which  they  discharge  poisoned 
darts,  but  the  greater  number  are  timid  and  feeble,  an 
easy  prey  to  the  rubber  gatherers,  who  have  in  some 
places  shewn  themselves  more  cruel  than  the  wildest 
Indian.^  Here  and  there  in  Peru  and  Bolivia  there 
are  a  few  cultivated  districts  in  the  undulating  ground 
along  the  base  of  the  Andes,  where  some  sugar,  coffee, 
and  cocoa  are  raised.  But  the  only  product  of 
any  commercial  importance  is  rubber,  collected  from 
several  kinds  of  trees,  and  exported  in  vast  quantities 
down  the  tributary  rivers  into  the  Amazon  and  thence 
to  the  sea.  The  whole  region,  however,  appears  to  be 
of  extreme  fertility,  and  to  this  the  size  of  the  trees,  as 
well  as  the  profusion  of  the  vegetation,  bears  witness. 
Most  of  it  is  covered  with  vegetable  soil  accumulated 
during  many  thousands  of  years,  and  has  never  been 
touched  by  human  hand.  As  many  of  the  woods  are 
valuable,  there  might  be  a  considerable  trade  in  timber, 
but  the  cost  of  getting  out  great  logs  is  practically  pro- 

1  This  is  Manaos  in  Brazilian  territory.  Higher  up,  in  Peruvian, 
is  the  smaller  town  of  Iquitos.  Ocean-going  steamers  ply  as  far  as 
Manaos. 

2  See  ante,  p.  76.    The  evil  is  widespread  and  horrible. 
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hibitive,  for  the  trees  are  of  so  many  different  kinds  that 
it  is  hard  to  obtain  a  large  supply  of  the  same  kind  on 
any  given  area,  and  there  has  hitherto  been  no  means  of 
transport,  except  by  water. 

Can  these  Amazonian  Selvas,  which  form  the  largest 
unoccupied  fertile  space  on  the  earth's  surface,  be  re- 
claimed for  the  service  of  man  ? 

This  question  is  not  a  practical  one  for  our  generation, 
and  I  mention  it  only  because  it  raises  an  interesting 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  will  one  day  be  attempted, 
since  so  vast  and  so  fertile  an  area  cannot  be  left  forever 
useless.  Since  men  have  begun  to  make  railways  through 
mountains  and  deserts,  and  to  build  bridges  across  arms  of 
the  sea  like  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  most  of  all  since  the 
cutting  of  the  Panama  Canal,  it  has  become  an  accepted 
doctrine  that  every  work  is  only  a  question  of  cost. 

If  ever,  when  the  world  is  fuller  than  it  is  now,  it 
becomes  worth  while  to  attempt  the  reclamation  of 
this  vast  region,  the  process  would  probably  begin  by 
placing  colonists  on  the  more  elevated  grounds  above 
the  annual  inundation  and  setting  them  to  clear  away 
the  wood  and  cultivate  the  soil.  Hard  work  would  be 
needed  to  keep  down  the  efforts  of  Nature  to  hold  her 
own  against  man  by  her  tremendous  vegetative  power, 
but  those  who  know  the  country  believe  that  this  could 
be  done,  and  that  the  difficulties  of  transport  through 
the  lower  parts  of  the  forest  to  the  banks  of  navigable 
streams  might  also  be  overcome.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  might  be  in  this  way  rendered 
habitable  and  cultivable,  assuming  that  capital  and  the 
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proper  kind  of  labour  could  be  obtained.  To  reclaim 
the  lower  land  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  by  con- 
structing embankments  or  levees  like  those  along  the 
lower  Mississippi  would  be  a  more  arduous  undertaking, 
and  might  involve  an  expenditure  disproportionate  to 
the  results. 

Whence  would  come  the  capital  ?  If  the  country  be- 
longed to  some  great  and  wealthy  nation,  in  which  there 
were  many  enterprising  men  seeking  employment  for 
their  wealth,  the  thing  might  be  attempted  on  a  great 
scale,  perhaps  even  by  the  nation  itself.  Whether 
capitalists  from  other  countries  will  embark  on  such  an 
enterprise,  which  could  hardly  be  carried  out  except 
by  the  aid  of  a  government,  is  doubtful.  If  attempted 
at  all,  it  must  be  on  a  large  scale,  for  such  gradual  colo- 
nization by  settlers  coming  in  small  groups,  as  would  be 
the  natural  process  in  temperate  regions,  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible in  a  country  where  man  has  so  powerful  a  nature  to 
overcome. 

Supposing  the  capital  provided,  the  question  of  labour 
would  remain.  Who  would  do  the  work  ?  and  when  the 
work  was  done,  who  would  inhabit  and  cultivate  the 
lands  reclaimed  ?  Thirty  years  ago  the  fear  of  tropical 
diseases  would  have  made  these  regions  seem  impossible 
for  white  men,  even  as  foremen  or  overseers.  To-day 
the  discovery  that  insects  are  the  chief  poison  carriers 
of  disease  has  reduced  our  fears.  But  to-day  it  still  re- 
mains doubtful  whether  the  men  of  any  European  race 
can  retain  health  and  vigour  in  a  chmate  so  moist  and 
so  hot,  and  so  far  away  from  sea  or  mountain  breezes, 
2o 
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as  are  the  central  parts  of  the  Selvas.  It  is  at 
any  rate  unhkely  that  they  could  do  continuous  open- 
air  work  there.  If  white  men  cannot  be  employed,  what 
other  labour  would  be  available  ?  As  the  native  Indians 
are  too  few  and  too  feeble  to  be  worth  regarding,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  bring  in  some  race  native  to  the 
tropics  which  had  already  formed  habits  of  steady  in- 
dustry. If  the  world  were  to-day  what  it  was  a  century 
ago,  this  would  be  a  simple  matter.  Negroes  would 
be  kidnapped  in  Africa  and  taken  up  the  rivers 
to  work  under  white  or  mulatto  overseers.  Nowa- 
days, compulsion  being  impossible,  persuasion  alone 
remains.  Negroes  abound  on  the  east  side  of  Brazil, 
but  they  have  plenty  of  land  there  and  are  mas- 
ters of  the  situation,  seeing  that  the  planters  are  more 
eager  to  get  them  than  they  are  to  work  for  the 
planters.  Nowhere  in  South  America  is  there  a  prob- 
lem of  the  unemployed.  Whether  Chinese  or  Indian 
coolies  could  be  brought  into  the  Selvas,  and  whether 
if  brought  they  would  remain  under  the  control  of  the 
white  employers  who  had  imported  them,  are  questions 
which  may  one  day  arise.  Nothing  is  being  done  now 
to  exploit  these  regions  except  as  sources  of  wild  rubber 
supply.  But  it  seems  certain  that  coming  generations 
will  endeavour  to  turn  to  the  service  of  man  the  largest 
unused  piece  of  productive  soil  that  remains  anywhere 
on  the  earth ^s  surface. 

Leaving  this  forest  wilderness  out  of  account,  and 
confining  our  view  to  the  near  future,  can  any  estimate 
be  made  of  the  probable  growth  of  population  in  South 
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America  generally,  and  of  the  total  it  may  reach  by  the 
end  of  the  present  century? 

As  respects  the  temperate  regions,  there  exist  some  data 
for  a  conjecture :  Should  the  influx  of  immigrants  belong- 
ing, as  do  the  ItaUans,  to  a  prolific  stock  be  maintained, 
the  countries  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  may  in 
A.D.  2000  contain  at  least  one  hundred  millions  of  people. 

As  respects  the  equatorial  regions,  which  now  receive 
hardly  any  immigrants  and  in  which  the  natural  growth 
of  population  is  slow,  no  such  data  exist.  Considering, 
however,  the  material  development  which  is  going  on  in 
some,  and  may  be  expected  in  all,  of  them,  they  also  may 
probably  increase  in  population  which  would  bring  them 
from  twenty-eight  up  to  at  least  forty  millions.^  Were 
this  to  happen,  the'continent  would  have  by  a.d.  2000  a 
population  not  far  short  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions. At  present,  with  only  about  forty-five  millions,  it 
has  much  less  than  half  the  population  of  North  America, 
now  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  milHons.  The 
rapid  growth  of  North  America,  likely  to  continue  for  two 
generations  at  least,  may  make  the  proportion  between 
the  two  much  the  same  in  a.d.  2000  as  it  is  to-day. 

All  such  speculations  are,  however,  subject  to  the 
possibility  that  the  birth-rate,  either  in  the  temperate 
regions,  or  generally,  may  decrease.  Such  a  decrease 
has,  as  respects  Australia,  thrown  out  the  calculations 
made  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.^ 

1 1  include  English,  Dutch,  and  French  Guiana. 

2  In  Victoria  the  annual  rate  of  increase  per  cent  of  population 
which  in  1871  was  3.07  per  cent  was  in  1901  only  .48  per  cent  In 
New  South  Wales  it  was  in  1871,  3.7  per  cent,  in  1901,  1.8  per  cent. 
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More  important  than  the  quantity  of  a  population 
is  its  quality.  Any  enquiry  as  to  what  that  of  the  South 
American  countries  will  be  when  they  are  tolerably  well 
filled  up  at  the  end  of  the  present  century  can  profitably 
address  itself  to  one  point  only,  viz.  the  several  races 
and  their  relations  to  one  another.  There  are  now 
three  races,  Whites  (of  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Italian 
origin),^  Indians,  of  many  tribes  speaking  different 
languages,  and  Negroes.  A  very  rough  estimate  of  the 
racial  elements  in  the  whole  continent  ^  might  give  some 
such  results  as  these :  — 

Whites,  15,000,000  (more  than  half  of  them  in 
Argentina  and  Uruguay). 

Indians,  8,000,000. 

Negroes,^  3,000,000. 

Mixed  whites  and  Indians  (mestizos),  13,000,000. 

Mixed  whites  and  negroes  (mulattoes  and  quadroons), 
5,700,000. 

Mixed  negroes  and  Indians  (zambos)  (chiefly  in 
Brazil)  perhaps  300,000. 

The  reader  will  understand  that  these  figures,  based 
partly  on  a  comparison  of  those  given  in  various  books 
and  partly  on  enquiries  addressed  to  competent  observ- 
ers, are  given  as  only  a  rough  approximation  to  the  facts. 
There  are  no  data  for  any  exact  estimate,  and  the  diflfi- 

^  The  Italians  are  chiefly  in  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  southern 
Brazil. 

2  There  are  also  some  East  Indian  coolies  in  Quiana,  perhaps 
100,000. 

3  The  negroes  are  almost  all  in  Brazil,  but  a  few  exist  on  the 
coasts  of  Peru,  Colombia,  Panama,  and  Venezuela. 
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culty  of  drawing  any  line  between  those  who  ought  to  be 
classed  as  pure  whites  and  those  who  ought  to  be  classed 
as  mestizos  or  mulattoes,  would  be  insuperable  even 
if  a  regular  and  careful  census  were  taken. ^  In  arriv- 
ing at  this  conjectural  estimate,  those  who  have  three- 
fourths  or  more  of  white  blood  are  counted  as  whites, 
those  who  have  less  than  three-fourths  as  mestizos,  or 
mulattoes. 

If  these  figures  are  somewhere  near  the  truth  it  will 
be  seen  that  if  we  deduct  8,000,000,  representing  the 
two  purely  white  repubUcs  of  Argentina  and  Uruguay, 
we  shall  find  that  in  the  other  Spanish  republics,  taken 
together,  the  mestizo  element  is  much  larger,  and  the 
Indian  element  somewhat  larger  than  the  white  element. 
To  explain  the  practical  significance  of  these  figures  let 
me  repeat  what  was  said  in  an  earlier  chapter,  that  the 
mestizos  and  whites  are,  for  political  and  social  purposes, 
practically  one  class  and  that  the  ruling  class,  the 
Indians  being  passive,  and  in  a  political  sense  outside 
the  nation.  Even  in  Paraguay,  an  almost  purely  In- 
dian state,  the  comparatively  few  mestizos  dominate 
pohtically.  In  Brazil  it  is  the  whites  who  rule,  but 
many  of  them  are  tinged  with  negro,  fewer  with  In- 
dian, blood. 

Four  questions  may  be  asked  regarding  the  racial 
f  utm-e :  — 


1  The  United  States  census  returns  do  not  attempt  to  discrimi- 
nate between  mulattoes,  quadroons,  and  octoroons ;  all  are  reckoned 
as  coloured  ;  and  no  doubt  a  certain  number  of  quadroons  and  octo- 
roons pass  as  white. 
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1.  Which  of  the  races  is  or  are  increasing  ? 

2.  Is  the  intermingling  of  races  likely  to  continue  ? 

3.  Which  type  predominates  in  persons  of  mixed 
race? 

4.  What  is  Ukely  to  be  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the 
mixture  of  races  ? 

1.  There  are  no  official  figures  supplying  an  answer 
to  this  question  as  regards  the  northern  and  the  Andean 
repubHcs;  but  the  traveller  receives  the  impression 
that  the  Indians  are  more  prolific  than  the  whites, 
though  their  neglect  of  sanitary  conditions  gives  a  high 
death-rate,  especially  among  children.  It  is  rare  to  see 
an  old  man  among  them.  If  either  they  or  the  mesti- 
zos are  now  increasing,  it  is  at  no  rapid  rate.  The  pure 
whites  in  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  southern  Brazil  are 
certainly  increasing,  and  thus  the  proportion  of  white 
to  other  blood  in  the  continent  as  a  whole  is  growing. 

2.  Everything  points  to  a  continuance  of  the  process 
of  race  mixture.  It  is  the  rule  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
except  where  religion  or  a  strong  feeling  of  race  antago- 
nism (such  as  exists  in  the  United  States)  prevents  it. 
Neither  of  these  hindrances  exists  in  South  America. 
In  Peru  and  Bolivia,  however,  the  process  is  so  slow 
that  it  may  be  centuries  before  the  white  and  aboriginal 
elements  have  been  so  completely  commingled  as  to 
form  one  race,  and  leave  no  pure  Indians  remaining. 

3.  In  the  mixed  race  (mestizo  or  mulatto)  the  white 
element  seems  usually  to  predominate.  I  do  not  state 
this  as  a  physiological  fact.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
so;    nobody  seems  to  have  investigated  the  matter. 
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But  it  is  true  as  a  social  fact ;  that  is  to  say,  the  mestizo 
deems  himself  a  white,  wishes  to  be  a  white,  tries  to 
live  and  think  as  a  white,  and  is  practically  recognized 
by  others  as  a  white.  This  is  not  equally  true  of  the 
negro,  because  he  is,  physically  regarded,  further  off  the 
white  than  is  the  Indian.  But  in  Brazil,  when  the  negro 
is  able  to  take  his  stand,  so  far  as  education  and  prop- 
erty go,  beside  the  white,  he  too  thinks  and  acts  Uke 
a  white  man  and  is  so  treated. 

4.  The  facts  just  stated  make  it  probable  that  the 
nations  likely  to  emerge  when  the  process  of  fusion  is 
complete,  perhaps  at  a  very  distant  date,  will  be  white 
much  more  than  Indian  nations.  Blood  is  only  one 
factor,  and  not  the  most  important  factor,  in  the  mak- 
ing of  men.  Environment  and  the  influence  of  the 
reigning  intellectual  type  coimt  for  more.  In  the 
United  States  the  child  of  the  Polish  or  Rouman  or 
Italian  immigrant  grows  up  as  an  American.  He  may 
be  a  more  emotional  and  impulsive,  a  more  violent  or 
more  criminal,  a  more  artistic  and  sensitive  American ; 
but  the  stamp  of  the  new  country  is  on  him  So  ap- 
parently will  it  be,  so  at  any  rate  it  has  been,  with  the 
Indian.  Tinged  however  slightly  by  the  blood  of  the 
higher  race,  he  will  become  a  Spanish-speaking  man  of 
the  colonial  kind,  which  differs  from  the  European  kind 
at  least  as  much  as  an  English-speaking  North  American 
differs  from  an  Englishman.  These  mixed  nations  will, 
however,  stand  nearer,  intellectually  and  socially,  to 
the  South  European  group  of  nations  than  to  any 
other  white  peoples. 
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It  may  seem  natural  to  assume  that  such  mixed  na- 
tions will,  in  respect  of  their  aboriginal  blood,  be  in- 
ferior to  their  European  relatives.  But  this  is  a  mere 
assumption.  No  one  has  yet  investigated  scientifi- 
cally the  results  of  race  fusion.  History  throws  Httle 
light  on  the  subject,  because  wherever  there  has  been 
a  mixture  of  races  there  have  been  also  concomitant 
circumstances  influencing  the  people  who  are  the  prod- 
uct of  the  mixture  which  have  made  it  hard  to  determine 
whether  their  deterioration  (or  improvement)  is  due 
to  this  or  to  some  other  cause.  So  in  these  countries 
there  may  be  reservoirs  [of  dormant  strength  in  the 
ancient  native  races  waiting  to  be  opened  by  conditions 
better  than  fortune  has  given  them  since  the  days  of  the 
Conquest.  Who  knows  whether  when  the  fusion  is 
complete  the  Bolivian  of  two  or  three  centuries  hence, 
who  will  be  nine-tenths,  or  the  Paraguayan,  who  will 
be  nineteen-twentieths,  of  Indian  blood,  will  be  inferior 
to  his  neighbours  with  a  smaller  aboriginal  infusion? 
The  Chilean  peasant  to-day,  who  is  at  least  half  Indian, 
is  not  inferior  to  the  Argentine  peasant,  who  is  almost 
pure  white. 

In  speaking  of  the  future  South  American  type  as 
likely  to  be  in  the  main  "  Spanish-colonial, ''  I  do  not 
suggest  that  it  will  be  uniform.  Already  there  are  varia- 
tions in  character  between  the  peoples  of  the  several  re- 
publics ;  and  these  are  more  likely  to  be  accentuated  than 
to  disappear.  The  different  extent  to  which  aboriginal 
elements  become  absorbed,  and  the  differences  in  those 
aboriginal  elements  themselves,  will  be  among  the  fac- 
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tors  which  will  produce  what  may  be  called  national 
"  sub-types '  ^  of  character.  But  apart  from  such  causes  it 
seems  to  be  a  general — I  will  not  say  universal — law  of 
social  growth  that  an  independent  political  community, 
even  if  originally  the  same  in  race,  religion,  and  habits 
as  its  neighbours,  tends  to  draw  apart  from  them,  and 
to  form  an  individuality  of  its  own,  creating  a  national 
type  and  impressing  that  type  upon  its  members. 

Were  there  any  forces  compelUng  these  various  re- 
publics to  close  political  aUiances,  such  as  the  fear  of 
attacks  by  a  Power  outside  their  continent,  they  might 
suppress  their  jealousies  and  ally  themselves  close  with 
one  another  and  reaUze  better  than  they  do  now  all  that 
they  have  in  common.  But  they  are  not,  and  are  not 
likely  to  be,  so  threatened.  Holland,  France,  and  Eng- 
land all  at  one  time  meddled  in  South  America,  but  all 
three,  while  each  retaining  a  foothold  in  Guiana,  have 
long  ago  drawn  apart  and  left  Latin  America  to  itself. 
Politically  its  republics  live  in  a  little  world  of  their  own ; 
they  have  their  own  alliances,  their  own  wars  and  bit- 
ternesses, with  which  strangers  do  not  intermeddle.  Of 
wars  they  have  had,  since  1825,  their  full  share;  nor  is  the 
danger  of  war  yet  extinct.  No  states  seem  Hkely  to  unite 
with  one  another  of  their  own  free  will,  but  it  is  possi- 
ble that  smaller  states  may  be  annexed  by  or  partitioned 
among  some  of  the  larger  ones,  their  weakness  and  in- 
ternal disorders  furnishing  to  powerful  neighbours,  as  in 
the  famous  case  of  the  partition  of  Poland,  at  once 
the  temptation  and  the  pretext. 

As  the  Old  World  no  longer  interferes  with  the  South 
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American  states,  so  they  are  unlikely  to  interfere  with 
the  Old  World.  They  have  never  proclaimed  any  such 
self-denying  ordinance,  and  have  not  hitherto  been 
strong  enough  to  make  it  seem  needed.  But  even  if 
any  among  them  becomes  a  first-class  power,  small  is 
the  chance  that  it  can  acquire  interests  in  other  parts 
of  the  globe  that  would  collide  with  those  of  other  na- 
tions. Were  Colombia  and  Venezuela  strong  states 
owning  strong  navies,  there  might  be  Caribbean  ques- 
tions to  embroil  them  with  neighbouring  maritime  states. 
But  the  three  leading  powers  of  South  America  belong 
to  its  southern  half,  and  there  are  now  no  unoccupied 
countries  left  to  be  acquired  as  colonies. 

To  what  has  been  said  in  a  preceding  chapter  regarding 
the  internal  pohtical  conditions  and  political  pros- 
pects of  the  South  American  republics  little  need 
here  be  added.  He  who  studies  their  history  since 
Independence,  with  a  knowledge  of  what  they  were 
when  it  was  assured  in  a.d.  1825,  will  find  nothing  sur- 
prising in  the  storms  that  have  buffeted  them,  nor  any- 
thing to  discourage  a  hope  that  they  may  eventually 
reach  a  smoother  sea.  The  moral  of  that  history  is 
that  nations  have  to  be  trained  to  self-government, 
just  as  individual  men  have  to  be  trained  to  every 
work  requiring  patience  and  skill.  The  error  into  which 
the  victorious  colonists  fell  when  they  expected  free- 
dom and  prosperity  to  follow  at  once  on  their  deUv- 
erance  from  Spain  was  not  their  error  only.  It  was 
shared  by  their  friends  in  Europe  and  even  more  fully 
by  their  friends  in  North  America.     The  latter  had 
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succeeded  in  establishing  efficient  state  governments 
and  thereafter  an  efficient  federal  government.  They 
attributed  this  partly  to  liberty,  i.e.  to  their  having 
broken  their  tie  with  a  European  monarchy,  partly  to 
the  benign  influences  of  a  new  Continent,  free  from  the 
evil  traditions  of  the  Old  World.  Many  among  them 
made  the  mistake,  which  no  intelligent  North  Amer- 
ican makes  now,  of  thinking  that  their  history  began 
in  1776,  the  mistake  of  ignoring  the  centuries  during 
which  their  ancestors  had  been  learning  the  principles 
of  self-government  in  England  and  the  century  and  a 
half  during  which  they  had  been  putting  those  principles 
into  practice  in  the  older  colonies.  In  this  state  of  mind 
and  attaching  a  magic  significance  to  the  name  of  a 
republic,  the  people  of  the  United  States  did  not  see 
why  Spanish  America,  which  had  imitated  them  in 
rejecting  a  European  king  and  was  placed,  Hke  them, 
in  a  new  land,  should  not  repeat  their  happy  experi- 
ences. Liberal  enthusiasts  in  England  and  France  and 
Italy  were  scarcely  less  sanguine.  None  of  them  real- 
ized that  Spanish  America  belonged,  in  1825,  to  an  age 
which  England  and  North  America  had  long  left  behind. 
Most  of  the  land  was  wilder  than  England  or  Germany 
had  been  in  the  twelfth  century,  a  thin  population,  no 
roads,  settlements  scattered  here  and  there  in  forests  or 
deserts.  The  peasantry  were  fm^her  back  than  those  of 
western  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century,  not  merely  rude 
and  ignorant,  but  speaking  native  languages  and  soaked 
in  primeval  superstitions.  The  upper  class  were  further 
back  than  those  of  Europe  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
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for  few  of  them  had  received  any  sort  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  none  of  them  had  any  personal  knowledge  of 
free  institutions,  or  any  experience  in  civil  administra- 
tion. Thus  both  classes  wanted  the  foundation  on 
which  free  governments  must  be  erected.  The  humbler 
class  did  not  know  and  could  not  know  how  to  elect 
representatives  or  supervise  those  whom  they  elected. 
The  upper  class  did  not  know  how  to  legislate  or  govern. 
They  tried  to  erect  a  superstructure  of  complicated 
political  institutions  when  there  was  no  sohd  founda- 
tion to  build  on,  when  only  a  few  of  the  choicest  minds 
knew  what  order  meant  and  what  liberty  meant  and 
what  was  the  relation  between  the  two.  Such  experi- 
ments were  foredoomed  to  failure. 

The  troubles  of  these  ninety  years  have,  accordingly, 
nothing  in  them  that  need  dishearten  either  any  friend 
of  Spanish  America  or  any  friend  of  constitutional  free- 
dom. The  person  who  ought  to  reconsider  his  posi- 
tion is  the  man  who  holds  that  any  group  of  human 
beings  called  ''the  people"  are  always  right,  that  the 
best  and  sufficient  way  to  fit  men  for  pohtical  power  is 
to  give  it  to  them,  and  that  the  name  of  Republic  has 
the  tahsmanic  gift  of  imparting  virtue  and  wisdom  to  the 
community  which  adopts  it.  The  mistaking  of  names 
for  things  is  an  old  error,  and  has  sometimes  proved  a 
fatal  one. 

Yet  there  was  something  noble  in  the  over-sanguine 
confidence  of  the  North  American  and  European  lib- 
erals, as  well  as  of  some  of  the  finest  minds  among  the 
South  Americans  themselves  when  they  expected  free- 
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dom  to  work  miracles.  The  ideal  of  liberty  that  these 
men  set  up,  though  rarely  realized,  has  never  been  lost. 
Servility  and  obscurantism  have  never  resumed  their  old 
sway  in  South  America.  And  as  it  is  true  that  men 
need  to  be  trained  to  self-government,  so  it  is  also  true 
that  men  never  become  fit  for  the  work  till  they  try  it. 
The  ninety  years  of  turmoil  have  not  been  altogether 
wasted.  Two  real  constitutional  republics  have  already 
emerged  from  it  and  their  example  cannot  but  tell  on 
those  others  who,  oppressed  by  less  favourable  condi- 
tions, still  lag  behind.  That  sort  of  progress  which 
consists  in  getting  rid  of  the  old  ideas  and  old  habits  of 
thinking  and  acting  and  replacing  them  by  better  ones 
must  needs  be  a  slow  process.  Something  has  already 
been  done,  and  the  closer  and  more  frequent  contact 
with  Europe  and  North  America  into  which  these 
Spanish-American  states  are  being  brought  ought  to 
accelerate  the  process.  So  ought  the  additional  motives 
for  desiring  order  which  the  growth  of  material  prosper- 
ity brings  with  it.  Already  the  presence  of  foreigners 
imposes  a  certain  check,  and  their  property  is  generally 
respected  in  revolutions.  The  more  the  citizens  acquire 
capital  and  themselves  enter  on  commercial  undertak- 
ings, and  form  business  habits,  and  get  to  look  at  things 
with  a  practical  eye,  the  stronger  and  more  general 
will  grow  the  pubHc  sentiment  that  insists  on  replacing 
the  reign  of  force  by  the  reign  of  law.  When  force  has 
been  eliminated,  the  task  of  making  governments  pure 
and  rooting  out  fraudulent  methods  will  become  less 
difficult.     It  is  a  fair  conclusion  from  European  history 
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that  violence  is,  of  all  the  evils  that  afflict  a  state,  the 
evil  which  must  be  first  extinguished.  In  England,  a 
period  of  corruption  set  in  after  the  great  Civil  War 
had  ended,  and  the  forms  of  constitutional  government 
were  often  grossly  perverted,  but  corruption  and  per- 
versions ultimately  disappeared  with  the  growth  of  a 
higher  sentiment. 

Those  South  American  states  which  have  a  large 
aboriginal  population,  even  if  they  cannot  become  — 
and  is  it  desirable  that  with  such  a  population  they 
should  become?  —  democracies  of  the  modern  type, 
may  at  least  try  to  secure  order  and  such  material 
prosperity  as  will  bring  them  into  closer  touch  with 
the  outer  world,  and  enable  their  peoples  to  learn, 
and  be  influenced  by,  the  ideas  and  the  methods  of 
government  that  prevail  among  the  great  nations. 

Intellectual  and  social  progress  were  both  in  the 
ancient  world  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  largely  due  to  the 
reciprocal  influences  of  nations  on  one  another.  As  the 
want  of  these  influences  retarded  the  movement  tow- 
ards civilization  of  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  before 
the  Conquest,  so  the  isolation  of  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
cans has  retarded  their  development  ever  since.  They 
stood  almost  entirely  outside  the  current  of  European 
thought  and  had  little  personal  contact  with  Europeans 
till  English  and  German  merchants  and  English  railway 
men,  and  North  American  mining  engineers  began  to 
come  among  them  from  about  1860  onwards,  and  till 
somewhat  later,  the  wealthy  Argentines  and  BraziHans 
found  their  way  to  Paris.     Although  this  contact  has 
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brought  capital  in  its  train,  and  given  a  start  to  material 
development,  it  has  been  a  force  rather  among  the  peo- 
ple than  of  the  people.  It  comes  from  without  and  is 
pumped  into  them  like  oxygen  from  a  tube.  It  touches 
only  one  section  of  the  inhabitants,  and  one  side  of  their 
life.  It  is  teaching  them  business  methods  and  all  that 
is  therein  implied,  but  it  affects  them  only  slightly  on  the 
literary,  or  scientific,  or  artistic  side.  This  is  of  course 
less  true  of  countries  like  Argentina  and  Chile  than  of 
the  smaller  northern  repubhcs,  yet  even  in  the  former 
it  is  material  interests  that  are  dominant.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  in  our  day  true  of  all  European  countries  as  well 
as  of  North  America.  In  Europe,  however,  and  also 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  number  of  men  who 
occupy  themselves  with  science  and  letters  is  far  larger 
in  proportion  to  the  population  than  it  is  in  the  South 
American  countries,  and  the  provision  made  for  higher 
education  incomparably  more  ample.  Argentina  has, 
indeed,  not  only  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  al- 
ready staffed  by  able  and  energetic  teachers,  but  the 
older  and  more  ecclesiastically  coloured  University  of 
Cordova  and  the  new  University  of  La  Plata  and  its 
excellent  mihtary  school,  as  Chile  has  its  university 
in  Santiago,  and  as  Uruguay  has  the  University  of 
Montevideo.  But  these  stand  almost  alone.  Isola- 
tion, as  well  as  poverty,  has  been  a  cause  of  the  weak- 
ness of  these  organs  of  national  life,  a  deficiency  which 
order  and  prosperity  ought  presently  to  remove  in  other 
states  as  they  have  in  Argentina. 

One  cause  of  the  isolation  I  have  referred  to  is  found  in 
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the  fact  that  there  has  been  comparatively  Httle  Hterary 
production  during  the  last  two  centuries  in  the  language 
which  these  nations  speak.  Spanish  is  no  doubt  what 
the  Germans  call  a  '^  World  Speech."  It  is  now  used  by 
sixty  milhons  of  people  in  the  New  World  as  well  as  by 
twenty  miUions  in  Old  Spain.  But  Old  Spain  never 
supplied  to  her  colonies  through  books  anything 
approaching  the  volume  of  that  perennial  stream  of 
instruction  and  stimulation  which  English-speaking 
writers  have  for  nearly  four  centuries  suppUed  to 
those  who  can  read  English  all  over  the  world,  and 
which  France  has  likewise  supplied  to  all  who  can 
read  her  language.  In  South  America,  men  now  learn 
French  in  increasing  numbers,  but  they  are  still  a 
small  percentage  of  the  educated  population  of  Spanish 
America. 

Of  the  eight  or  nine  millions  of  people  in  Ecuador, 
Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Paraguay  probably  one-half  are  not 
only  illiterate,  but  cannot  speak  even  Spanish.  These 
facts  constitute  no  reproach  on  the  peoples  of  these 
states.  They  are  a  result  of  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  Conquest  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  of  the 
way  in  which  Spain  thereafter  administered  her  colonial 
empire. 

That  political  conditions  will  improve  during  the 
next  century  seems  altogether  probable,  and  although 
social  advance  must  be  slow,  especially  where  the 
native  population  is  very  large,  political  progress  is 
sometimes  unexpectedly  rapid.  To  anyone  observing 
England  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  civil  strife  might 
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have  seemed  so  ingrained  a  habit  as  to  be  Hkely  to 
last  for  generations.  Yet  after  the  accession  of  the 
first  Tudor  there  were  only  a  few  slight  troubles  down 
till  1641,  when  a  really  great  issue  appeared  which  had  to 
be  fought  out  and  was  fought  out  within  four  years.  So 
in  our  own  days  we  have  seen  a  new  country,  Bulgaria, 
as  soon  as  it  was  delivered  from  a  foreign  despotism,  step 
forward  towards  settled  government  with  a  firm  tread 
which  surprised  all  Europe.  Democracy  in  the  North 
American  sense  may  be  still  far  distant,  but  a  settled 
government,  maintaining  order,  giving  opportunities 
for  educational  and  social  as  well  as  material  improve- 
ment, and  responsible  to  the  opinion  of  the  more  educated 
classes,  may  be  much  nearer  than  the  never-ending, 
still  beginning,  troubles  of  the  last  ninety  years  have 
led  most  Europeans  to  expect. 

To  forecast  what  one  may  call  the  intellectually  crea- 
tive future  of  the  Spanish- Americans  is  far  more  difficult. 
Considering  themselves  not  Spaniards,  but  a  new  people, 
or  peoples,  they  hold  that  views  or  predictions  about 
them  based  on  the  history  and  tendencies  of  Spaniards 
are  beside  the  mark.  Nevertheless,  as  the  other  race 
factors  —  the  quality  of  the  aboriginal  element  and 
the  results  of  an  intermingling  of  the  aboriginal  with  the 
Spanish  colonial  stock  —  are  obscure,  it  is  only  in  the 
Spanish  element  that  any  sort  of  basis  for  speculation  can 
be  found.  Now  the  Spanish,  or  so-called  Iberian,  race, 
more  or  less  Latinized  during  the  ages  of  Roman  domin- 
ion, and  slightly  Teutonized  by  the  Germanic  invasions 
of  the  fifth  century,  has  been  always  a  strong  race.  It 
2p 
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was  strong  when  it  fought  against  Rome,  and  strong 
when  it  resisted  the  Moors  in  its  mountain  fastnesses 
and  drove  them  step  by  step  backwards,  and  ulti- 
mately out  of  the  peninsula.  It  produced  in  the 
Middle  Ages  and  afterwards  many  warriors  and  states- 
men of  the  first  rank.  But  the  genius  of  the  race  seems 
to  have  at  all  times  run  more  to  practical  life  than 
towards  intellectual  creation.  Two  or  three  writers 
are  of  world  fame,  and  so  are  two  or  three  artists, 
without  reckoning  the  mostly  unnamed  or  unknown 
mediaeval  architects  who  reared  ecclesiastical  buildings 
of  unsurpassed  beauty.  Metaphysical  talent,  turned 
into  theological  channels,  gave  birth  to  some  dogmatic 
and  casuistical  writings  of  unquestionable  power.  Still 
the  total  quantity  of  Hterary  or  artistic  product  of  high 
excellence  is  small  when  compared  with  that  of  Italy  or 
France.  That  this  is  more  markedly  true  of  the  later 
seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth  than  of  earlier  centuries 
may  be  explained  by  the  extinction  in  the  sixteenth  of 
intellectual  freedom.  French  Hterature  still  flourished 
while  Spanish  was  sinking  under  ecclesiastical  censure. 
In  Spanish  America,  where  remoteness  from  European 
influences  darkened  the  firmament  still  further,  scarcely 
any  literary  or  scientific  work  of  permanent  merit  was 
accomplished,  though  the  fountain  of  pleasing  verse  did 
not  cease  to  flow.^    The  stormy  times  of  the  War  of 


*  The  country  which  has  of  late  years  produced  most  good  poetry 
is,  I  believe,  Colombia.  Argentine  writers  have  distinguished  them- 
selves chiefly  in  the  sphere  of  theoretical  jurisprudence  and  inter- 
national law. 
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Independence  and  the  domestic  turmoil  that  everywhere 
followed  gave  no  opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge 
nor  any  leisure  to  use  it.  It  is  only  recently,  and  chiefly 
in  Mexico  and  in  the  southern  South  American  states, 
that  the  day  of  more  benignant  conditions  has  seemed  to 
be  dawning.  It  is  true  that  in  them,  as  political  conflicts 
subside,  material  interests  come  first  to  the  front,  and, 
like  a  rank  growth,  so  cover  the  ground  that  not  much 
room  is  left  for  the  play  of  intellect  upon  matters  prom- 
ising no  direct  pecuniary  gain  to  the  nation  or  to  indi- 
viduals. This  was  to  be  expected  at  a  time  when 
the  development  of  natural  resources  attracts  foreign 
capital  and  fills  the  minds  of  enterprising  men.  It 
is  the  salient  feature  of  the  life  to-day  of  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  and  Brazil,  and  to  a  slighter  extent  of  Chile 
also.  But  it  need  not  be  permanent.  Just  as  in 
North  America  there  came,  not  long  after  the  Civil 
War,  a  passionate  eagerness  to  found  universities  and 
extend  the  range  and  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  higher 
scientific  and  fiterary  teaching,  so  the  leading  men  in 
these  more  advanced  states  may  realize  the  need  for  bas- 
ing their  civiUzation  on  the  enhghtenment  of  the  people. 
The  task  before  them  is  harder  than  that  which  the 
North  Americans  had,  because  their  system  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  is  far  less  complete.  With 
this  extension  of  higher  instruction  and  the  closer 
communion  of  the  best  minds  with  those  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  there  may  at  any  time  come  an  outburst 
of  purely  intellectual  activity.  Prediction  is  so  much 
more  difficult  in  this  field  than  in  the  field  of  politics 
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that  one  must  abstain  from  venturing  to  enter  it. 
Shrewd  observers  hving  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  able  to  foretell  some  sort  of  pohtical  up- 
heaval as  approaching  in  France ;  but  nobody  foretold 
the  flowering  in  Germany  of  the  great  hterature  which 
began  with  Kant  and  Lessing  and  continued  in  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  Fichte  and  Hegel. 

The  traveller  in  South  America  who  confines  himself, 
as  many  do,  to  the  larger  cities,  finds  them  so  Uke  those 
of  Europe  and  North  America  in  their  possession  of  the 
appUances  of  modern  civiUzation,  in  their  electric  street 
cars  and  handsome  parks,  in  their  ably  written  press,  in 
the  volume  of  business  they  transact  —  I  might  add  in 
the  aspect  of  the  legislatures  and  in  the  administrative 
machinery  of  their  government  —  that  he  is  apt  to  fancy 
a  like  resemblance  in  the  countries  as  a  whole.  But  the 
small  towns  and  rural  districts  are  very  far  behind, 
though  least  so  in  Chile  and  Argentina.  If  one  regards 
these  various  nations  as  a  whole,  one  is  struck  by  the 
want  of  such  an  '^ atmosphere  of  ideas,"  if  the  phrase 
be  permissible,  as  that  which  men  breathe  in  Europe 
and  in  North  America.  Educated  men  are  few,  books 
are  few,  there  is  little  stir  of  thought,  little  play  of  cul- 
tivated intelligence  upon  the  problems  of  modern  soci- 
ety. Most  of  these  countries  seem  to  lie  far  away  from 
the  stream  of  intellectual  life,  hearing  only  its  distant 
murmur.  The  presence  of  a  great  inert  mass  of  igno- 
rance in  the  native  population  partly  accounts  for  this ; 
and  one  must  remember  the  difficulty  of  providing 
schools  and  the  thinness  of  a  population  scattered 
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through  mountainous  or  desert  or  forest-covered  re- 
gions. These  disadvantages  may  in  years  to  come  be 
lessened,  but  in  the  meantime  those  who  are  born  with 
superior  talents  are  born  into  an  ungenial  environment, 
ill-fitted  to  develop  and  polish  such  talents  to  their  own 
and  to  the  public  benefit.  The  traveller  finds,  now  and 
then  in  some  of  these  states,  gifted  men  who  would  be 
remarkable  in  any  country.  One  whom  I  knew  in 
Mexico  years  ago  was  as  brilhant  and  as  accompUshed 
in  many  lines  of  knowledge  as  any  person  I  have  ever 
known.  But  it  takes  a  large  number  of  such  men  to 
influence  a  nation  and  guide  the  course  of  its  opinion. 
Men  of  marked  ability  abound,  but  their  talent,  like 
the  system  of  instruction  of  the  country,  is  directed 
almost  exclusively  to  practical  ends,  and  does  less  than 
it  ought  either  for  political  progress  or  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  national  mind.  Their  interest  in  science  is 
almost  entirely  an  interest  in  its  applications,  and  their 
hero  is  the  great  inventor.  Science  and  learning,  pur- 
sued for  their  own  sake,  have  not  yet  won  the  place 
they  ought  to  hold.  Those  in  whom  a  taste  for  philo- 
sophical speculation  or  abstract  thought  of  any  kind 
appears,  seldom  devote  themselves  to  patient  investi- 
gation. They  are  apt  to  be  captured  by  phrases  and 
formulas,  perhaps  of  Uttle  meaning,  which  seem  to  give 
short  cuts  to  knowledge  and  truth.^ 

*  One  is  told  that  the  European  books  most  popular  among 
the  few  who  approach  abstract  subjects  are  those  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  whose  influence  was  always  greater  in  the  South  European 
countries  and  in  Russia  than  in  England  or  the  United  States.  Those 
few  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  he  is  not  deemed  in  his  own  coun- 
try to  be  a  great  philosopher. 
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Another  fact  strikes  the  traveller  with  surprise.  Both 
the  intellectual  life  and  the  ethical  standards  of  conduct 
of  these  countries  seem  to  be  entirely  divorced  from 
reUgion.  The  women  are  almost  universally  "  practis- 
ing" Catholics,  and  so  are  the  peasantry,  though  the 
Christianity  of  the  Indians  bears  only  a  distant  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Europe.  But  men  of  the  upper  or 
educated  class  appear  wholly  indifferent  to  theology 
and  to  Christian  worship.  It  has  no  interest  for  them. 
They  are  seldom  actively  hostile  to  Christianity,  much 
less  are  they  offensive  when  they  speak  of  it,  but  they 
think  it  does  not  concern  them,  and  may  be  left  to  women 
and  peasants.  The  Catholic  revival  or  reaction  of  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  did  not  touch  Span- 
ish America,  which  is  still  under  the  influence  of  the 
anti-Catholic  current  of  the  later  eighteenth.  The 
Roman  Church  in  Spain  and  Portugal  was  then,  and 
indeed  is  now,  far  below  the  level  at  which  it  stands 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Its  worship  was  more 
formal,  its  pressure  on  the  laity  far  heavier,  its  clergy 
less  exemplary  in  their  lives.  In  Spanish  America  the 
obscurantism  was  at  least  as  great  and  the  other  faults 
probably  greater.  There  was  not  much  persecution, 
partly,  no  doubt,  because  there  was  hardly  any  hetero- 
doxy, and  the  victims  of  the  Inquisition  were  compar- 
atively few.  But  the  ministers  of  religion  had  ceased 
not  only  to  rouse  the  soul,  but  to  supply  a  pattern  for 
conduct.  There  were  always  some  admirable  men  to 
be  found  among  them,  some  prelates  models  of  piety 
and  virtue,  some  friars  devoted  missionaries  and  hu- 
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manely  zealous  in  their  efforts  to  protect  the  Indians. 
Still  the  church  as  a  whole  had  lost  its  hold  on  the  con- 
science and  thought  of  the  best  spirits,  and  that  hold 
it  has  never  regained.  In  saying  this  I  am  comparing 
Catholic  South  America  not  with  the  Protestant  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  but  with  such  Roman  CathoUc  coun- 
tries as  France,  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  Bavaria,  in  all  of 
which  the  Roman  Church  is  a  power  in  the  world  of 
thought  and  morals.  In  eastern  Em-ope  the  Orthodox 
Church  has  similarly  shrivelled  up  and  ceased  to  be  an 
intellectual  force,  but  there  it  has  at  least  retained  the 
affection  of  the  upper  class,  and  is  honom-ed  for  its 
fidelity  during  centuries  of  Musulman  oppression.  In 
the  more  advanced  parts  of  South  America  it  seems  to 
be  regarded  merely  as  a  harmless  Old  World  affair  which 
belongs  to  a  past  order  of  things  just  as  much  as  does 
the  rule  of  Spain,  but  which  may,  so  long  as  it  does  not 
interfere  with  politics,  be  treated  with  the  respect  which 
its  antiquity  commands.  In  both  cases  the  undue 
stress  laid  upon  the  dogmatic  side  of  theology  and  the 
formal  or  external  side  of  worship  has  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  spiritual  influence.  In  all  the  Spanish  countries, 
the  church  had  trodden  down  the  laity  and  taken 
freedom  and  responsibihty  from  them  more  than 
befell  anywhere  else  in  Christendom,  making  devo- 
tion consist  in  absolute  submission.  Thus  when  at 
last  her  sway  vanished,  her  moral  influence  vanished 
with  it.  This  absence  of  a  religious  foundation  for 
thought  and  conduct  is  a  grave  misfortune  for  Latin 
America. 
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The  view  which  I  am  here  presenting  is  based  chiefly 
on  what  I  saw  in  Mexico,  Argentina,  and  Brazil,  the 
three  countries  in  which  there  is  a  larger  educated  class 
than  in  the  less  populous  republics.  It  applies  in  a 
less  degree  to  Chile;  and  there  are,  of  course,  excep- 
tions in  the  three  first-named  repubhcs  also,  though 
not  numerous  enough  to  affect  the  general  truth  of 
what  I  am  trying  to  state.  The  phenomenon  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  because  in  the  days  when  America 
began  to  be  settled  there  was  no  part  of  Europe 
where  rehgion  had  so  strong  a  hold  on  the  people 
as  it  had  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  Conquistadores, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  influence  of  their 
faith  upon  their  conduct,  were  ardently  pious  in  their 
own  way.  Even  in  the  desire  they  professed  for 
the  propagation  of  the  faith  among  the  Indians,  they 
were  not  consciously  hypocritical,  though  they  never 
allowed  their  piety  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
avarice. 

The  fiery  vigour  of  that  extraordinary  group  of  men 
has  often  blazed  out  in  their  descendants.  It  is  the 
appearance  in  almost  every  state  of  men  of  tireless 
energy  and  strenuous  will  that  gives  their  chief  interest 
to  the  wars  and  revolutions  of  the  last  hundred  years. 
Few  of  these  men,  besides  the  heroes  of  Independence, 
such  as  San  Martin,  Belgrano,  Miranda,  BoUvar,  and 
Sucre,  are  known  to  Europe,  and  of  those  who  are 
known,  some  Uke  Francia  and  Artigas  and  Rosas  and 
Lopez,  have  won  fame  by  ruthlessness  more  than 
by  genius.      Of  late  years  the  leading  figures  have 
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been  more  frequently  statesmen  and  less  frequently 
soldiers.  Both  types  are  honourably  represented  to- 
day in  many  of  the  repubUcs.  There  is  plenty  of 
strength  in  the  race,  and  Juarez  of  Mexico  is  only 
one  of  many  examples  to  show  that  Indian  blood 
does  not  necessarily  reduce  its  quahty.  Into  what 
channels  its  force  will  be  hereafter  directed,  and  whether 
it  will  develop  a  gift  for  thought  and  for  artistic 
creation  commensiurate  with  the  activity  which  it  has 
shewn  in  other  fields,  is  a  question  upon  which  its 
history  since  1825  sheds  little  light.  The  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listeth. 

In  the  more  progressive  states,  conditions  are  chang- 
ing as  fast  as  anywhere  else  in  this  changeful  age. 
Here,  as  everywhere,  the  Present  is  the  child  of  the  Past, 
but  the  features  of  the  child  change  as  it  grows  up,  and 
all  we  know  of  the  future  is  that  it  will  be  unlike  the 
past.  No  countries  have  more  possibilities  of  change 
than  those  of  South  America.  European  immigrants 
are  streaming  into  the  southern  republics.  The  white 
race  is  commingling  with  the  aboriginal  Indians  in  the 
west  and  with  the  negroes  in  the  east.  Scientific  dis- 
covery is  bringing  its  latest  appliances  into  contact  with 
countries  still  undeveloped  and  with  peoples  long  left 
behind  in  the  march  of  progress.  Till  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  world  of  trade,  politics,  and 
thought  was  practically  a  European  world.  It  then 
expanded  to  take  in  North  America,  then  southern  Asia 
and  Australia,  and  then,  last  of  all,  the  ancient  nations 
of  the  Far  East.     South  America,  which  has  hitherto, 
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except  at  rare  intervals,  stood  outside,  has  now  begun 
to  affect  the  commercial  and  financial  movements  of 
the  world.  She  may  before  long  begin  to  affect  its 
movements  in  other  ways  also,  and  however  httle  we 
can  predict  the  part  that  her  peoples  will  play,  it  must 
henceforth  be  one  of  growing  significance  for  the  Old 
World  as  well  as  for  the  New. 
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